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FOREWORD. 

WHAT  is  POETRY  ?  The  question  was  asked  2,000 
years  ago  by  Aristotle.  It  was  asked  a  few  years  ago  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  asked  still.  Hundreds  of  answers 
have  been  offered  ;  very  few  of  them  have  been  accepted 
by  any  but  their  own  father.  There  is  in  fact  no  problem 
on  which  a  more  hopeless  difference  of  opinion  exists  than 
this.  It  is  in  a  state  akin  to  the  law  of  gravitation  before 
Newton's  day. 

The  question  is  not — What  is  good  poetry,  and  what 
bad  ?  but — What  is  the  nature  or  essence  of  Poetry  ? — 
What  distinguishes  it  from  non-Poetry  ? — What  is  the 
essential  difference  between  77  Penseroso  and  the  Multi- 
plication Table  ?  No  one  seems  able  to  tell.  Our 
Encyclopaedists  and  Lexicographers  are  in  despair.  For 
example : — 

•'  To  produce  a  complete  and  satisfactory  definition  of  Poetry  has 
been  hitherto  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  writers  on  Taste,  and  by 
poets  themselves."—  Imperial  Dictionary  (ist  Edition). 

The  New  English  Dictionary  brings  us  no  nearer  to  a 
solution.  It  speaks  of  "elevated  "  words  and  "  figurative  " 
uses,  and  "  language  adapted  to  stir  the  imagination,"  etc.  ; 
but  throws  no  fresh  light  on  the  subject. 

So  it  has  been  all  along  the  line,  notwithstanding  that 
amongst  those  who  have  attempted  to  tackle  the  problem 
have  been  Aristotle,  Horace,  Dante,  Bacon,  Sidney, 
Dryden,  Johnson,  Blair,  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt, 
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Goethe,  Mill,  Coleridge,  Macaulay,  Whately,  Shelley, 
Carlyle,  and  Mr.  Watts-Dunton ;  yet  no  two  of  them 
agree  with  each  other  ;  and  the  Sphinx  is  still  at  large, 
propounding  her  tantalizing  riddle,  and  mocking  at  our 
impotent  solutions.  To  break  a  lance  with  all  these 
champions  of  thought  may  seem  unthinkable;  but  is  it  too 
late  in  the  world's  day  to  expect  a  fresh  ray  of  light  to  be 
thrown  upon  this  volatile  and  obscure  but  fascinating 
problem  ?  I  hardly  think  so. 

The  definition  herein  offered  is  quite  original,  and  it  is 
here  submitted  to  every  test  that  can  be  thought  of.  If 
inadequate,  it  may  still  advance  the  problem  a  stage  nearer 
to  solution. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  the  Ideal,  it  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  precede  that  of  Poetry,  it  being  the  genus,  of  which 
Poetry  is  a  species.  As,  however,  the  subject  of  Poetry 
has  engaged  my  attention,  off  and  on,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  Ideal  for  not  a  fourth  of  that  time,  I  have 
adopted  the  chronological  rather  than  the  scientific  order. 

In  these  days  when  physics  counts  as  everything,  and 
psychology  as  almost  nothing,  one  is  well  nigh  forced  to 
apologize  for  appealing  for  a  hearing  on  mental  subjects. 
Yet,  if  science  be  "the  reduction  of  facts  to  law,"  ethics 
and  aesthetics  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  labelled 
science  as  has  acoustics  or  electricity. 

The  argument  from  the  Ideal  is  one  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  Darwin  and  Spencer. 

Styeatkam,  A-  H'  F' 

December,  1910. 
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SECTION   I. 
THE    PROBLEM    STATED. 

WHAT  is  POETRY  ?  If  I  want  a  definition  of  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Music,  Oratory,  any  good  dictionary  will  supply 
me  with  what  I  seek.  But  where  am  I  to  go  for  a  defini- 
tion of  Poetry  ?  The  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias 
disagree,  contradict  each  other ;  nay,  when  they  come  to 
the  word  Poetry  they  are  at  their  wit's  end,  and  frankly 
own  the  extreme  difficulty,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  formu- 
lating a  satisfactory  definition. 

"  Critics,"  wrote  Blair  more  than  a  century  ago,  "  have 
differed  and  disputed  much  concerning  the  proper  definition 
of  Poetry." 

"  An  adequate  definition  of  Poetry,"  wrote  Mr.  Gosse 
but  twenty  years  ago,  "  is  admittedly  so  extremely  difficult 
as  almost  to  defy  expression." — Chambers'  Encyclopedia 
(Edit.  1891,  Art:  Poetry). 

"Definitions,"  says  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  to-day,  "are  for 
the  most  part  alike  unsatisfactory  and  treacherous  ;  but 
definitions  of  poetry  are  proverbially  so." — Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (gth  Edit.  Art :  Poetry). 

And  this  is  perfectly  true,  for,  though  the  number  of 
great  or  responsible  thinkers  who  have  laboured  to  define 
Poetry  is  almost  legion,  and  is  increasing,  yet  is 
the  question— What  is  Poetry?  still  unanswered.  There 
are  not  even  sides  or  schools  or  parties  in  this  warfare; 
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it  is  every  man  for  himself.  Each  thinker  has  his  own 
definition,  which  differs  from  that  of  every  other  man. 
Poets  and  logicians,  philosophers  and  critics  have  tackled 
the  problem,  and  been  "thrown";  they  have  tried  to 
pursue  and  trap  it ;  but,  baffling  and  eluding  one  and  all, 
the  problem  is  still  at  large.  It  may  even  be  that,  till  the 
"  traveller  from  New  Zealand  "  shall  arrive  in  England, 
and  long  after,  the  great  Arcanum  will  remain  uncaptured 
and  unsolved.  The  problem,  however,  needs  to  be  out- 
lined afresh  in  every  age,  and  perhaps  in  these  days  of 
science  and  photography,  a  "snapshot"  analysis  of  the 
slippery  conundrum  may  help  to  throw  a  little  light  upon 
its^features. 

(All  Art  is  an  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  emotions  (admiration 
and  awe)  through  one  or  other  of  the  senses.  Sculpture, 
painting  and  architecture  appeal  through  the  eye  alone. 
Music  appeals  primarily  through  the  ear.  Poetry  appeals 
through  the  eye,  as  in  writing — or  through  the  ear,  as  in 
speech.  Poetry  therefore  should  not  be — as  it  sometimes 
is — made  to  apply  to  painting  and  music.  Such  an 
unwarranted  extension  of  the  word  is  subversive  of 
scientific  investigation.  Poetry  is  only  a  section  of 
aestheticsVas  such  at  all  events  it  will  be  treated  of  in 
these  pages. 

What  then  is  Poetry  ?     First,  let  us  transcribe  a  few  of 
the  more  celebrated  definitions. 


HISTORICAL   DEFINITIONS    OF    POETRY. 

ARISTOTLE  says  :  "  The  epopee,  and  tragic  poetry,  and 
moreover  comedy,  and  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  art  pertaining  to  the  flute  and  the  lyre, 
are  all  entirely  imitations.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  '  imitation  '  or 
an  '  imitative  art.' — Poetics  :  I.  et  seq. 

"  To  imitate  is  congenial  to  man  from  childhood.  .  .  * 
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All  men  delight  in  imitations.  .  .  .  We  are  all  delighted 
on  surveying  very  accurate  images,  the  realities  of  which 
are  painful  to  the  view  .  .  ;  because  it  happens  that, 
by  surveying,  they  learn  and  infer  what  each  particular 
is."— Ibid. 

PLATO,  in  defining  Poetry  as  the  "language  of  the 
gods,"  seems  to  treat  the  subject  (like  Spenser)  as  too 
mystic  and  impalpable  for  reason  to  grapple  with. 

HORACE:  Poetry  is  "that  which  is  intended  for  profit 
and  delight." — -Ars  Poetica  :  11.  333-334  ;  see  too  99-100. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  follows  Aristotle:  "  Poesie,  there- 
fore, is  an  arte  of  imitation,  for  so  Aristotle  termeth  it  in 
his  word  Mimesis,  that  is  to  say,  a  representing,  counter- 
feiting or  figuring  foorth."  Sidney,  however,  advances  a 
step  by  adding  :  "  But  it  is  that  fayning  notable  images  of 
vertues,  vices,  or  what  els,  with  that  delightfull  teaching 
which  must  be  the  right  describing  note  to  know  a  poet 
by  "  (Apologie  for  Poetrie,  Ed.  Arber,  pp.  26,  29) ;  and  he 
further  adds  that  poetry  is  independent  of  rhyme  and 
metre. 

BACON  says:  "A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  adde 
pleasure.  .  .  .  One  of  the  fathers  in  great  severity  called 
poesie  vinum  daemo num  ;  because  it  filleth  the  imagination, 
and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  lie." — Essays : 
Truth.  And  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning  he  repeats 
this  citation  (XXII.,  13). 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  work  he  adds  that  poetic  power 
"hath  some  participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth 
raise  and  erect  the  mind  by  submitting  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  reason  doth  bow  the 
mind  to  the  nature  of  things." 

T|)RYDEN  says  :  "  The  soul  of  poetry,  which  is  imitation 
of  the  passions." — Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry*. 

DR.  JOHNSON  in  his  dictionary  defines  it  as  "  metrical 
composition."  Later  in  life  he  terms  it — "The  art  of 
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uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the 
help  of  reason.  .  .  .  Perhaps  of  poetry  as  a  mental 
operation  music  or  metre  is 'no  necessary  adjunct." — Lives 
of  the  Poets  :  Milton. 

Elsewhere,  however,  he  repudiates  definitions  altogether. 
"To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only  shew 
the  narrowness  of  the  definer." 

WHATELY.  describes  poetry  as  "Elegant,  decorated 
language  in  metre." 

BLAIR  holds  it  to  be  "  The  language  of  passion,  or  of 
enlivened  imagination,  formed  most  commonly  into  regular 
numbers." — Lectures  on  Rhetoric  :  Lect.  38. 
•  LEIGH  HUNT  says  that  "  Poetry,  strictly  and  artistically 
so-called,  is  the  utterance  of  a  passion  for  truth,  beauty 
and  power,  embodying  and  illustrating  its  conceptions  by 
imagination  and  fancy,  and  modulating  its  language  on 
the  principle  of  variety  in  uniformity." — What  is  Poetry  ? 
p.  i. 

'  MACAU  LAY   says :    "  By    Poetry    we   mean    the   art    of 
employing   words   in   such   a   manner   as   to  produce   an 
illusion  on  the  imagination." — Essays  :  Milton. 
(WORDSWORTH,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  writes  : — 

"  All  good  Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  power- 
ful feelings ;  and  though  this  be  true,  poems  to  which  any 
value  can  be  attached  were  never  produced  on  any  variety 
of  subjects  but  by  a  man  who,  being  possessed  of  more 
than  usual  organic  sensibility,  had  also  thought  long  and 
deeply." — Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads) 

11  Poetry  is  the  image  of  man  and  nature."— Ibid. 

\J'  The  poet  writes  under  one  restriction  only,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  giving  immediate  pleasure  to  a  human 
being  possessed  of  that  information  which  may  be  expected 
from  him*  not  as  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  an  astronomer,  or 
a  natural  philosopher,  but  (as  a  man.  ...  Nor  let  this 
necessity  of  producing  immediate  pleasure  be  considered  a 
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degradation  of  the  poet's  art.  It  is  far  otherwise.  It  is 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  an 
acknowledgement  the  more  sincere,  because  not  formal 
but  indirect. "-)-Ibid. 

-.&'  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ; 
it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  counten- 
ance of  all  science.  Emphatically  it  may  be  said  of 
the  poet,  as  Shakspere  hath  said  of  man,  « that  he 
looks  before  and  after.'  The  poet  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  other  men  by  a  greater  promptness  to  think  and  feel 
without  immediate  external  excitement,  and  a  greater 
power  in  expressing  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are 
produced  in  him  in  that  manner." — Ibicf^ 

MASSON  says:  "Only  one  consideration  should  operate 
to  make  me  modify  that  language  (of  Wordsworth's) ;  the 
consideration,  namely,  that  his  business  as  a  poet  is  to 
give  pleasure.  All  such  words  and  expressions,  there- 
fore, as,  though  natural  in  the  original  transaction  of  a 
passionate  scene,  would  be  unpleasant  or  disgusting  in  its 
poetic  rehearsal,  must  be  omitted.  Pruned  and  weeded  in 
accordance  with  this  negative  rule,  any  description  of  a 
moving  occurrence,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  would  be 
true  Poetry,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  represent  in  an 
imaginative  manner  some  portion  of  the  outward  world." — 
Essays :  Wordsworth. 

J.  S.  MILL  calls  it  "  The  delineation  of  the  Emotions." 

JEFFREY  defines  it  as  "  Every  metrical  composition  from 
which  we  derive  pleasure  without  any  laborious  exercise  of 
the  understanding." 

AYTOUN  calls  it  "  The  art  which  has  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  intellectual  pleasure,  by  means  of  imaginative 
and  passionate  language,  generally,  though  not  necessarily 
formed  into  regular  numbers." 

GOETHE  says  :  "True  Poetry  announces  itself  thus,  that, 
as  a  worldly  gospel  it  can  buy  internal  cheerfulness  and 
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external  comfort,  and  free  us  from  the  earthly  burdens  which 
press  upon  us.  Like  the  air  balloon,  it  lifts  us,  together 
with  the  ballast  which  is  attached  to  us,  into  higher 
regions,  and  lets  the  confused  labyrinths  of  the  earth  lie 
developed  before  us,  as  in  a  bird's-eye  view.  The  most 
lively,  as  well  as  the  most  serious  works,  have  the  same 
aim  of  moderating  both  pleasure  and  pain  by  a  felicitous 
intellectual  form." — Dichtwig  itnd  Wahrheit,  Book  XIII. 

(COLERIDGE  lays  it  down  that  "  Poetry,  or  rather  a  poem, 
is  a  species  of  composition,  opposed  to  science,  as  having 
intellectual  pleasure  for  its  object,  and  as  attaining  its  end 
by  the  use  of  language  natural  to  us  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, but  distinguished  from  other  species  of  composition, 
not  excluded  by  the  former  criterion,  by  permitting  a 
pleasure  from  the  whole  consistent  with  a  consciousness  of 
pleasure  from  the  component  parts  ;  and  the  perfection  of 
which  is  to  communicate  from  each  part  the  greatest 
immediate  pleasure  compatible  with  the  largest  sum  of 
pleasure  on  the  whole."  "  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science 
and  prose  to  metre.  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
science  is  the  acquirement  or  communication  of  truth  ;  the 
proper  and  immediate  object  of  Poetry  is  the  acquirement 
and  communication  of  immediate  pleasure  "J  (Lectures  on 
Shakspere,  etc.,  1818,  ed.  T.  Ashe,  p.  184).  This  Coleridge 
further  calls  "a  precise  and  strictly  adequate  definition'' 
(Ibid,  p.  185). 

SHELLEY  says :  "  Poetry  is  connate  with  the  origin  of 
man.  .  .  .  Their  (the  Poets')  language  is  vitally  meta- 
phorical ;  that  is,  it  marks  the  before  unapprehended 
relations  of  things,  and  perpetuates  their  apprehension. 
...  To  be  a  poet  is  to  apprehend  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  in  a  word,  the  good  which  exists  in  the  relation 
subsisting,  first  between  existence  and  perception,  and 
secondly  between  perception  and  expression.  .  .  . 

"  The     popular     division     into     prose     and     verse     is 
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inadmissible  in  accurate  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  distinction 
between  poets  and  prose  writers  is  a  vulgar  error.  .  .  . 
Plato  was  essentially  a  poet.  .  .  .  Lord  Bacon  was  a 
poet." — A  Defence  of  Poetry. 

CARLYLE  says :  "  Poetic  creation,  what  is  it  but  seeing 
the  thing  sufficiently?  The  word  that  will  describe  the 
thing  follows  of  itself  from  such  intense  clear  sight  of  it." 

MR.  T.  WATTS-DUNTON  writes  :  "  Absolute  Poetry  is 
the  concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the  human  mind 
in  emotional  and  rhythmical  language." — Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (Art :  Poetry). 

MR.  ALFRED  AUSTIN  defines  Poetry  as  a  "  transfigura- 
tion of  life  ;  in  other  words,  an  imaginative  representation 
in  verse  or  rhythm  of  whatever  men  perceive,  feel,  think 
or  do." — Contemporary  Review,  January,  1882.* 

Besides  the  foregoing,  many  interesting  or  graceful 
things  have  been  uttered  concerning  Poetry;  as  when 
Shelley  said  that  Poetry  was  the  "  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds,"  or  when 
Coleridge  said  that  Prose  was  "  words  in  the  best  order ; 
Poetry,  the  best  words  in  the  best  order ;"  or  when  Matthew 

*I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Dowden  for  calling  my  attention 
to  another  recent  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Holmes,  in  a  volume  entitled  "What  is  Poetry?"  (1900):  "When 
I  ask  myself— What  is  Poetry  ?  I  am  setting  myself  a  task  which 
far  exceeds  man's  might.  I  am  inviting  myself  to  solve  by  implica- 
tion all  the  master  problems  of  human  thought.  And  if  I  take  my 
own  answer  seriously,  I  do  so,  not  because  I  think  that  the  question 
can  be  answered,  but  because  I  know  well  that  it  cannot." 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at : 

(1)  "  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  strong  and  deep  feeling.  .  .  . 

(2)  Wherever  there  is  feeling,  there  is  something  to  be  felt." 

(1)  "True  Poetry  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  expression  of  strong 
feeling  ;  the  expression  which  the  feeling  has,  as  it  were,  found  for 
itself.  .  .  . 

(2)  True  Poetry  makes  others  feel  what  the  poet  himself  has  felt." 
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Arnold  said  that  all  Poetry  was  a  "  criticism  of  life,"  a 
much-quoted,  but  very  vague,  if  not  quite  meaningless 
phrase. 

.  /MILTON  is  often  quoted  as  having  defined  Poetry  to  be 
"simple,  sensuous,  passionate  language."  All  he  says  is 
that  Poetry  is  "less  subtle  and  fine,  but  more  simple, 
sensuous  and  passionate"  than  logic  and  rhetoric 
(Tractate  on  Education). 

An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  definitions,  while  shewing 
a  vague  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  nature  of 
Poetry,  also  reveals  a  hopeless  want  of  unanimity  as  to  its 
precise  nature.  JNot  all  of  the  definitions  profess  to  be 
adequate  and  scientific  ;  some  of  them  indeed  are  ludic- 
rously inadequate.  The  unsatisfactory  meagreness  of 
Aristotle's  and  J.  S.  Mill's  is  no  less  apparent  than  the 
unsatisfactory  cumbrousness  of  Coleridge's.  The  latter, 
indeed,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  definition 
comes,  ,  not  from  the  author's  pen,  but  as  recorded  by 
others  ;fstill,  as  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  his  literary 
remains,  and  in  substantially  the  same  form,  it  probably 
represents  his  matured  opinion  accurately  enough. 
^BVccording  to  most  of  the  writers  cited  above,  passion,  or 
imagination,  or  both,  are  essential  to  poetry.  According 
to  some  of  them  nothing  else  is  essential.  Now  a  quarrel- 
some toper  in  a  low  tavern  may  utter  language  both 
passionate  and  imaginative,  without  being  in  the  least 
poetic.  The  foul  epithets  he  flings  at  his  mate  may  be 
witty  and  imaginative  enough,  and  his  still  fouler  oaths 
and  curses  may  be  passionate  enough  :  but  who  will  say 
that  he  is  uttering  poetry  W  Yet  such  utterance  is  embraced 
by  the  definitions  of  Dryden,  Blair,  Macaulay  and  J.  S. 
Mill.  Sidney,  Jeffrey,  Aytoun,  Coleridge,  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton,  Mr.  Austin  ancfjpthers  save  themselves  by  postu- 
lating an  agreeable  or  refining  element^br  by  the  use  of 
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a  peculiar  characteristic  word  or  phrase.  With  Sidney 
that  word  is  "  notable,"  with  Whately  it  is  "decorated," 
with  Aytoun  it  is  "  intellectual,"  with  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  it  is  "  pleasure,"  with  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  it  is 
"  artistic,"  with  Mr.  Austin  it  is  "  transfiguration."  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  these  words  are  used  as  synonyms  or 
quasi  synonyms  for  "  poetic,"  and  thus  the  whole  question 
is  begged.  What  does  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  mean  by 
"  artistic  "  expression  ?  and  what  does  Mr.  Austin  mean  by 
"  transfiguration  "  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  such  epithets — in 
which  lies  the  whole  gist  of  the  definition — are  taken  as 
equivalent  to  "  poetic  "  or  "  poetic  handling  "  ?  Until  I 
know  clearly  what  "  artistic "  as  applied  to  language 
means,  I  am  no  nearer  than  I  was  before  to  understanding 
the  nature  of  poetry.  Such  definitions  are  only  specimens 
of  the  civculus  in  deflniendo. 

A    NEW   DEFINITION. 

A  destructive  criticism  of  existing  definitions  is,  however, 
no  part  of  our  present  purpose ;  else  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  Dryden's  definition — as  well  as  Aristotle's — 
includes  play-acting  and  ventriloquism ;  that  Johnson's 
takes  in  painting  and  sculpture  ;  that  Macaulay's  embraces 
any  kind  of  lie  or  falsehood  by  which  others  are  deceived ; 
and  that  Jeffrey's  would  exclude  a  large  portion  of  the  verse 
of  Browning  and  Shelley,  and  not  a  little  of  that  of 
Goethe,  Milton  and  Shakspere.  But  we  pass  from  the 
thankless  work  of  detailed  refutation  to  the  more  congenial, 
if  also  unsatisfactory  and  treacherous,  work  of  construction, 
and  venture,  with  much  diffidence  and  humility,  to  hazard 
the  following  definition  : — 

^POETRY  is  THE  MAKING  IN  LANGUAGE  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
ANALOGIES,  ov  the  liberation  in  language  of  beautijid  comparisons.* ; 

*"  Analogies"  is  perhaps  the  better  word,  as  it  readily  includes 
metaphors  and  similes  ;  while  "  Comparisons  "  suggests  something  of 
a  formally  stated  parallel. 
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To  the  majority  of  readers  this  definition  will  doubtless 
at  first  sight  seem  too  simple — much  too  simple — for 
the  solution  of  so  great,  so  old  and  so  abstruse  a  problem. 
But  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
adequate  and  scientific  definition  ;  and,  secondly,  we  mean 
to  submit  it,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  severest  tests  and  analyses 
that  can  be  found,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
never  been  done  by  any  previous  definer  with  regard  to  his 
definition.  For  this  purpose  let  us  take  the  definition  (in 
its  first  form)  word  by  word. 

"Making." — That  a  poet  is  a  maker  of  something  is 
testified  to  by  the  oldest  words  applied  to  this  species  of 
craftsman  and  his  craft.  Students  of  English  literature 
will  be  familiar  with  the  terms  maker,  tnakyng  of  Chaucer 
and  the  Lowland  Scotch : — 

"  The  lovers  that  can  make  of  sentement." 


"  And  forthred  well  your  law  in  his  making."* 

The  Greek  TTOOJTTJS,  a  poet  (from  TTOIOO,  to  make),  was  taken 
into  the  Latin  language,  and  subsequently  into  French 
and  other  modern  tongues;  and  in  English  it  has  quite 
supplanted  the  old  word  "  maker,"  of  which,  however,  it  is 
the  equivalent  in  meaning.  The  German  dichten  (from 
which  comes  Dichter,  a  poet)  means  to  forge,  compose, 
invent,  as  well  as  to  muse.  This  point,  however,  need  not 
be  laboured ;  other  words  might  be  found — such  as 
inventing,  discovering,  originating,  liberating — which 
would  answer  the  purpose  equally  with  "  making  " ;  and 
the  gist  of  the  definition  does  not  lie  here. 

"  In  Language."— Neither  does  the  gist  lie  here.  These 
words  of  limitation  are  inserted  to  exclude  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  architecture  and  all  branches  of  aesthetics 
except  that  which  is  written  or  spoken. 

*  Prol.  A  Legend  oj  Good  Women  :  cc.  69,  413.  ed.  Prof.  Skeat. 
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"  Beautiful."  —  This  word  is  of  essential  importance. 
Analogies  may  be  very  ingenious  and  witty,  without  being 
beautiful ;  without,  that  is,  awakening  admiration.  If  they 
are,  the  result  will  be,  not  Poetry,  but  something  else.N 

Take  for  example  the  subject  of  the  dawn  or  sunrise. 
What  beautiful  analogies  sunrise  has  begotten  in  the 
minds  of  poets,  from  Homer  to  Tennyson  !  "  Opening 
eyelids,"  "lovers'  eyes,"  "locks  of  hair,"  "breath  and 
incense,"  "roses,"  "blushing,"  "conflagrations," 
"liveries,"  "pearls,"  "gold,"  "amber";  these  and 
many  other  parallels  and  comparisons  are  thick-sown  on 
the  pages  of  our  poets. 

In  Coleridge  we  have  :— 

"  Golden*  exhalations  of  the  dawn." 

In  Shakspere  we  have  : — 

"...  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn." 

In  Gray  we  have  : — 

"  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn." 
In  Milton  (following  Job)  we  have  :— 

"...  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn." 
And  again  : — 

"  Now  morn  her  rosy  steps  in  the  Eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  Orient  pearl" 

And  again  : — 

"  Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn." 

And  again : — 

"  Morn, 

Waked  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarred  the  gates  of  light." 

Scott  writes : — 

"  Wtien  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head." 

*  The  italics  here  and  throughout  this  essay  are  ours,  not  the 
author's,  and  are  employed  to  indicate  the  figures  or  analogies  made 
or  discovered  by  the  poet. 
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Tennyson  speaks  of 

"  Golden  shafts  of  sunrise  "  : 

and  one  might  quote  similar  tropes  and  figures  from  the 
poets  of  all  countries,  and  almost  without  end.  The  point 
to  be  observed  is  this ;  that,  while  the  foregoing  compari- 
sons are  diverse  and  unlike,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
beautiful. 

But  take  now  an  analogy  equally  novel  and  ingenious, 
but  not  beautiful : — 

"  And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn  ' '  : 

and  the  result  is,  not  admiration  but  amusement ;  not 
poetry  but  wit.  That  wit,  in  fact,  is  the  making  of  analogies 
not  beautiful,  though  capable  of  being  elaborated  on  lines 
precisely  parallel  to  the  present  enquiry,  is  a  proposition 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The  probability  of  its 
truth,  however,  seems  to  support  (by  complementing)  the 
definition  of  Poetry  which  we  have  in  hand,  ?If  it  be  asked 
— where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  witty  and  the 
poetical  ?  we  answer  that  it  is  to  be  drawn  between  the 
emotion  of  amusement  and  the  emotion  of  admiration. 
The  question,  in  other  .words,  is  to  be  answered  by 
ascertaining  which  feeling  predominates  in  the  mind.1  When 
Falstaff  says :  "  I  can  get  no  remedy  for  this  consumption 
of  the  purse;  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out, 
but  the  disease  is  incurable"  he  compares  spending 
money  to  a  consumptive  patient ;  however  often  it  is 
replenished,  the  purse  soon  waxes  thin  again.  Here  the 
parallel  seems  to  be  a  little  more  than  wit,  and  less  than 
poetry ;  and  why  may  not  amusement  and  admiration 
co-exist  in  the  mind?  The  process  here  is  a  psychological 
operation,  which  each  person  must  conduct  for  himself ;  in 
other  words,  he  must  decide  whether  he  admires,  or  is 
amused,  or  both  admires  and  is  amused;  and  he  will 
appraise  the  comparison  accordingly. 
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"Analogies." — An  inspection  of  the  various  definitions 
set  out  above  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  case 
the  author  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  both  admiration 
and  analogy  played  a  part  in  Poetry.  The  idea  of  admira- 
tion (or  its  correlative,  beauty)  evidently  lurks  under  the 
word  "delight"  or  "delightful"  in  the  definitions  of 
Horace  and  Sidney  ;  under  the  word  "  pleasure  "  in  those 
of  Bacon,  Johnson,  Jeffrey,  Aytoun  and  Coleridge;  under 
"  decorated  "  in  that  of  Whately  ;  under  "  beauty  "  in  that 
of  Hunt ;  under  "artistic"  in  that  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  element  of  Analogy  is  embraced  by 
the  word  "  imitation  "  in  the  definition  of  Aristotle  ;  by  the 
word  "  show  "  or  "  lie  "  in  that  of  Bacon  ;  by  "  feigning  " 
in  that  of  Sidney ;  by  "  imagination  "  or  "  imaginative  "  in 
those  of  Johnson,  Blair,  Masson,  Aytoun,  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Austin;  and  by  "illusion"  in  that  of  Macaulay.  Thus, 
although  Leigh  Hunt's  is  the  only  definition  that  includes 
both  the  words  beauty  and  imagination,  almost  all  the 
definitions  suggest  the  things.  With  this  substantial 
backing,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  submit  to  analytical 
test  the  definition  we  have  hazarded  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  in  these  two  things — Beauty  and  Analogy— and  their 
relation  to  each  other,  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  lies. 

We  shall  undertake  to  show  that,  where  there  are 
beautiful  analogies,  there  is  Poetry;  where  there  are  no 
beautiful  analogies,  there  is  no  Poetry ;  and  where  the 
analogies  are  most  beautiful,  there  is  most  Poetry.") 

IN    THE    CRUCIBLE. 

Analogies  are  so  multitudinous  and  diversified  that  they 
can  only  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  some  method  of 
classification.  They  may  be  conveniently  (though  not 
exhaustively)  divided  as  follows  : — 
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i.    Physical 
Phenomena 
suggesting 
Physical 
Phenomena. 

2.    Physical 
Phenomena 
suggesting 
Moral 
Phenomena. 

3.    Moral 
Phenomena 
suggesting 
Physical 
Phenomena. 

4.    Moral 
Phenomena 
suggesting 
Moral 
Phenomena. 

A  more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  classification 
may  yet  be  found,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  above 
will,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  serve  as  a  working  test 
of  our  definition. 

Let  us  take  the  divisions  in  order. 

First  Class : — (physical  phenomena  suggesting  physical 
phenomena.^  This  class  comprises  cases  in  which  physical 
objects  or'  actions  invite  comparison  with  other  physical 
objects  or  actions.  The  comparison  may,  of  course,  be  by 
simile  or  metaphor,  that  is,  it  may  be  expressed  or  implied. 

"  He  hangs  in  shade  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night." 

Here  Marvell  proceeds  by  simile  in  declaring  that  oranges 
in  Bermuda  are  like  golden  lamps.  In  the  next  two  lines  of 
the  same  poem — 

"  And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 

Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormuz  shows  " — 

he  proceeds  by  metaphor,  and  implies  a  resemblance  of 
pomegranates  to  jewels. 

Shelley,  in  his  Skylark  is  evidently  in  a  simile  mood, 
and  his  analogies  for  the  soaring  songster  are  for  the  most 
part  expressed.  The  spirit-bird  is  "  Like  a  cloud  of  fire," 
"  Like  a  star  of  heaven,1'  "  Like  an  unbodied  joy."  "  What 
is  most  like  thee?  " — he  asks,  and  proceeds—"  Like  zpoet 
hidden  in  light  of  thought,"  "  Like  a  high-lorn  maiden  in  a 
palace  tower,"  "  Like  a  glow-worm  golden  in  a  dell  of  dew," 
"  Like  a  rose  embowered  in  its  own  green  leaves."  Though 
some  of  these  analogies  overflow  into  CLASS  II.  and  suggest 
moral  resemblances,  they  are  for  the  most  part  physical 
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phenomena  suggested  by  one  physical  phenomenon — the 
singing  bird. 

To  this  class  of  analogies  belong  the  most  primitive 
kinds  of  Poetry.  The  young  poet  begins  by  comparing  a 
diamond  to  a  star,  a  tear  to  a  dewdrop,  a  cheek  to  a  rose,  a 
nightingale  to  a  musician,  fair  skin  to  snoiv,  a  ship  sailing  to  a 
bird  flying,  and  so  on.  ^T his  is  much  the  easiest  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  and  the  wealthiest  in  analogies ;  but  the 
obviousness  of  the  resemblances  in  many  cases  prevents 
admiration  from  reaching  any  effective  height.  Still,  what 
a  great  poet  can  do  even  in  this  department  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  analogies  just  quoted,  which  the  skylark 
suggested  to  Shelley^'but  from  the  following,  which  the 
daisy  suggested  to  Wordsworth:  "  A  nun  demure -of  lowly 
port — a  sprightly  maiden  of  love's  court — a  queen  in  crown  of 
rubies  drest — a  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest — a  little  cyclops  with 
one  eye — a  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold — a  pretty  star,  with 
glittering  crest  self-poised  in  air,"  etc. 

On  the  pages  of  our  great  poets  there  are  felicitous 
analogies  of  this  class,  as  when  Shelley  sees  in  the  mid- 
night sky  a  "  mantle  grey,  star  inwrought"  (reminding  us  of 
Shakspere's  "  floor  of  heaven  .  .  .  thick  inlaid  with 
patines  of  bright  gold  ")  ;  or  where  he  compares  the  "  ivaveless 
plain  of  Lombardy"  to  a  "green  sea  .  .  .  islanded  by 
cities  fair,"  and  speaks  of  the  "  olive-sandalled  Apennines  "  ; 
or  when  Keats  speaks  of  the  snow  as  a  "  new  soft-fallen 
mask  "  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors  ;  or  when  Milton 
makes  a  "  sable  cloud  turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the 
night," — a  figure  so  singularly  beautiful  that  it  has  been 
seized  on  as  a  proverb  by  the  poet's  countrymen ;  or  when 
Byron  beholds  the  midnight  moon  "  weaving  her  bright 
chain  o'er  the  deep,  whose  breast  is  gently  heaving  as  an 
infant's  asleep"  \  or  when  Herrick  notices  "a  winning  wave 
deserving  note  in  the  tempestuous  petticoat." 
Such  analogies,  more  or  less  ingenious  and  beautiful, 
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and  therefore  poetic,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  On 
the  whole,  however,  they  belong  to  the  most  primitive  kind 
of  poetry,  and  are  characteristic  of  what  Macaulay  speaks 
of  as  the  "  poetical  vocabulary  of  a  half-civilized  people."} 

As  such  they  enter  largely  into  the  nomenclature  of  our 
familiar  birds,  plants,  flowers,  butterflies,  etc.,  whose  names, 
often  coined  by  unknown  rustics,  are  frequently  of  remote 
antiquity.  Thus  we  have  fox-glove,  red-hot  poker,  Jacob's 
ladder,  Job's  tears,  Solomon's  seal,  witch's  thimble,  cowslip, 
butter-cup,  crow's  foot,  dog's  tooth,  eye-bright,  lady's 
slipper,  lady's  smock,  Venus'  looking-glass,  tiger  lily, 
prince's  feather,  snowdrop,  day's  eye  (daisy),  adder's 
tongue,  maiden-hair,  stag's  horn,  basket-fern,  foxtail, 
mouse-ear,  spear  grass.  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  termi- 
nologies show  symptoms  of  a  similar  poetic  element ;  and 
modern  botanists,  coining  names  from  the  classical 
languages,  have  often  yielded  to  the  analogical  tendency. 
Thus  we  have  chrysanthemum,  so  called  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  gold  (x/oucros,  gold,  and  avOos,  a  flower) ; 
mimulus,  because  its  flower  is  like  something  that  mimics 
(pifjios,  a  mimic) ;  nasturtium,  because  the  odour  torments 
the  nose  (L.  nasus  tortus) ;  geranium,  from  the  beak-like 
prongs  that  appear  after  the  blossom  has  fallen  off  (yepavos, 
a  crane)  ;  pelargonium,  for  a  similar  reason  (7reAa/>yos,  a 
stork) ;  gladiolus,  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  swovd 
(L.  gladius) ;  calceolaria,  because  the  blossom  is  like  a 
slipper  (L.  calceolus)  ^  etc.,  etc. 

Second  Class : — ^Physical  phenomena  suggesting  moral 
phenomena.  When  human  manners,  especially  in  relation 
to  duty,  or  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  enter  into 
resemblances  and  similitudes,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  on 
a  more  elevated  poetical  plane  than  that  of  CLASS  I* 
Hence  CLASS  II.  and  CLASS  III.  form  the  backbone  and 
marrow  of  our  best  poetry.  The  present  division  is  that 
in  which  some  physical  object,  scene,  agency  or  action 
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is  the  subject  dealt  with,  and  suggests  to  the  author  some 
moral   object,   scene,    etc.  T  and   the   analogy,   as  before, 
may  be  by  simile  or  by  metaphor.     For  example : — 
"  This  my  chamber  of  neglect 
Walled  about  with  disrespect." — WITHER. 

Here  the  subject  is  the  lonely  chamber,  with  its  blank 
walls  ;  and  the  suggestions,  "  neglect  "  and  "  disrespect." 
To  Herrick,  a  shoestring  suggests  civility  : — 
"  A  careless  shoestring  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility." 

To  Moore,  the  stars  suggest  grief  : — 

"  At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping.11 
The  following  personifications  and  other   figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

11  At  whose  sight  all  the  stars  hide  their  diminisht  heads." — MILTON. 
"  Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art." — KEATS. 
"  See  the  mountains  hiss  high  heaven, 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another  ; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother." — SHELLEY. 
"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer." — TENNYSON. 

To     Wordsworth     the     cuckoo     by     analogy     speaks 

volumes : — 

"  Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 
"  Thrice  welcome  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery." 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  some  physical  scene  or  object 
compared  to  or  suggesting  some  moral  or  human  scene  or 
object. 

Our  point,  we  take  it,  is  clear,  and  examples  need  not  be 
multiplied,  there  are  hundreds  .in  every  postical  anthology. 
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Third  Class  :—*Moral  phenomena  suggesting  physical 
phenomena.  Here  we  have  the  converse  of  the  previous 
position.  The  subject  is  now  some  ethical  or  moral  thought, 
and  it  is  illustrated  by  unearthing  an  analogy  with  some- 
thing physical.  Such  analogies  may  occur  in  any  poem  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  will  be  most  plentiful  in  poems 
which  have  for  their  subject  some  phase  of  human  life  or 
conduct — such  as  love,  hope,  fidelity,  duty,  age,  death, 

etc.,^S- 

"  Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee." — COLERIDGE. 
"  Flowers  are  lovely  ;  Love  is  floiver-lihe  ; 

Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  : 
O  !  the  joys  that  came  down  shoiver-like 

Of  friendship,  love  and  liberty  !  " — IBID. 
"  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.'' — BUTLER. 

Here   fidelity  is   compared  to   the  sundial,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  tell  the  truth  the  moment  occasion  arises. 

"  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart." — WORDSWORTH. 
"  A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth, 

And  at  the  root  of  age." — COWPER. 
"  Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly, 
Bind  its  odour  to  the  lily, 
Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver, 
Then  bind  love  to  last  for  ever." — CAMPBELL. 
"  The  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  ivreck  of  happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess  ; 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail  shall  never  stretch  again." 

BVRON. 

The  subjects  of  comparison  here  are — those  who  have  sur- 
vived the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  glow  of  early  enthusiasm. 

"  While  the  centuries  behind  me,  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed." 

IBID. 
"All  thy  passions,  matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine." 

IBID. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  some  of  the 
above  detached  examples  subject  and  object  are  inverted, 
the  illustrating  object  coming  before  the  illustrated  subject, 
as  in  the  quatrain  from  Campbell,  where  the  analogies 
illustrating  the  fickleness  of  love  precede  the  subject. 

Fourth  Class: — [Moral  phenomena  suggesting  moral 
phenomena.  In  CLASSES  II.  and  III.  we  have  the  body  and 
essence  of  the  best  poetry.  In  CLASS  I.  the  comparisons 
have  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  human  life ;  they  are, 
therefore,  less  attractive  and  satisfactory  to  the  matured 
intellect,  however  charming  they  may  be  to  the  young.  In 
CLASS  IV.,  on  the  other  hand,  where  both  the  subject  illu- 
strated and  the  illustrating  object  are  moral  phenomena, 
we  have  rather  too  much  of  the  human  element.  To  em- 
bellish an  ethical  conception  by  comparing  it  to  another 
ethical  conception  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  is  felt  to  be  a 
somewhat  too  heavy  process  to  be  largely  employed.  It 
savours  too  much  of  philosophy,  and  as  such  it  is  but 
sparingly  resorted  to  by  the  poets ;  when  it  is  adopted  it  is 
commonly  complicated  with  figures  from  some  of  the  first 
three  classes^  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  notable  analo- 
gies belonging  to  this  order.  Take  the  last  lines  of  Comus  : 

"  Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." — MILTON. 

The  conception  of  virtue  in  distress  is  a  moral  one,  and 
that  of  Heaven  coming  to  her  aid  is  another  moral 
conception. 

"  But  ah  !  my  soul,  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way." — VAUGHAN. 

Here  the  moral  conception  of  the  soul,  tired  and 
enfeebled  by  age,  is  compared  to  the  moral  conception  of  a 
man  emasculated  and  incapacitated  by  drink.  But  it  is 
only  by  allowance  that  the  analogy  can  be  called  beautiful, 
or  the  poetry  good. 
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"  And  yet  as  angels,  in  some  brighter  dreams, 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes 
And  into  glory  peep." — VAUGHAN. 

Here  some  lofty  transcendental  thoughts  are  compared 
to  angels  speaking  to  the  soul. 

"  The  wish  for  fame  is  faith  in  holy  things 

That  soothe  the  life,  and  shall  outlive  the  tomb, 
A  reverend  listener  for  some  angel  tvings 
That  comes  above  the  gloom." — LYTTON. 

Here  the  seeker  after  fame  is  compared  to  one  listening 
reverently  for  an  angel. 

"  What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been, 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between." — CAMPBELL. 

The  moral  character  of  the  comparison  is  here  felicitous 
and  complete.     So  it  is  in  the  following  from  a  little  poem 
on  Life,  where  Death  is  thus  forecasted  : — 
"  Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 

Say  not  Good-night,— but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good-morning." — A.  L.  BARBAULD. 

In    a  poem   on  "Youth  and    Age"  by  a   true    poet   we 
should  expect  to  find  some  comparisons  of  this  class. 
"  Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 

That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
When  we  are  old  : 

.  .  .  That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 

With  oft  and  tedious  taking  leave, 

Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest 

That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist, 

Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while. 

And  tells  the  jest  without  ihe  smile." — COLERIDGE. 

Here  the  idea  that  "age  is  unnecessary,"  and  its 
comparison  to  a  poor  relation,  who  has  prolonged  his 
visit  till  he  has  worn  out  his  welcome,  is  perhaps  as 
perfect  an  example  of  this  class  as  can  be  found  in  all 
poetry. 
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SECTION  II. 

ANATOMY  OF  POETRY. 

There  may  be  other  classes  of  analogies.  There  may 
be  some,  for  instance,  which  are  neither  physical  nor 
moral,  but  intellectual.  This,  however,  will  not  affect  the 
definition  we  have  put  forward.  It  would  involve  further 
testing  and  analysis,  and  a  little  further  tabulating;  but 
the  true  crux  in  this  inquiry  lies  elsewhere.  There 
remain,  however,  a  few  other  test  considerations  to  be 
dealt  with. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  verses  cited  above,  that 
some  of  the  comparisons  in  each  class  tend  to  run  over 
into  one  or  more  of  the  other  classes.  This  is  true  of  all 
good  poetry.  Great  poets  never  harp  long  on  one  string;' 
They  never  confine  themselves  to  a  garden  of  roses,  but 
wandering  abroad  make  up  a  nosegay  from  all  sorts  of 
flowers  wherever  they  can  cull  them.  As  sometimes  a 
little  metaphor  will  lurk  among  a  number  of  similes — and 
vice  versa — so  sometimes  little  images  from  CLASS  III.  or 
CLASS  IV.  will  alternate  with  figures  from  the  other  classes 
in  the  same  passage,  even  in  the  same  sentence.  Take 
the  following  example  from  a  description  of  a  bride 
dancing  : — 

"  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  feared  the  light."— SUCKLING. 

Here  the  simile  of  the  tips  of  the  boots  or  shoes 
appearing  and  disappearing,  likened  to  mice  running  into 
and  out  of  the  light,  is  an  analogy  of  one  physical 
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object  with  another  (CLASS  I.) — a  foot  with  a  mouse,  not 
an  overwhelming  compliment,  since  mice  in  a  house  are 
generally  regarded  (especially  by  ladies)  as  disagreeable 
vermin.  When,  however,  the  analogy  is  continued  until 
the  animal's  mind  is  reached,  and  the  mouse's  timidity  is 
made  an  object  of  comparison,  we  enter  on  completely  new 
ground ;  the  feet  become  endowed  with  mentality,  the 
passage  is  saved  fro:n  being  mere  wit,  and  is  redeemed  by 
one  touch  of  the  moral  nature,  which  makes  the  whole 
world  artistically  akin. 

Shelley,  again,  when  he  likens  the  skylark  to 

"  .  .  .  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love  which  overflows  her  bower," 

begins  with  physical  comparisons  —  height,  a  palace, 
song — but  goes  off  at  once  into  the  moral  world  of  love. 

Shakspere  especially  is  full  of  alternating  analogies, 
which  chase  each  other  over  his  pages  with  breathless 
rapidity. 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  ?  " 

Here  time  is  personified  and  made  into  a  scornful  tyrant. 
This  is  a  moral  analogy.  As  holding  a  whip,  the  comparison 
i-s  a  physical  one.  In  one  line,  therefore,  we  have  two 
analogies,  one  belonging  to  CLASS  IV.,  and  one  to  CLASS  III. 
Again,  when  Shakspere  describes  the  trees  in  winter 
as — "bare rained  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang," 
the  matter  of  fact  mind  will  compare  the  lonely  branches 
to  the  dilapidated  stalls  of  Tintern,  Fountains,  Melrose, 
etc.,  and  rank  the  analogy  under  CLASS  I.  ;  but  the 
imaginative  soul  will  conjure  up  the  vocal  spectres  of 
departed  monks,  who  for  generations — for  centuries — made 
the  vaulted  roofs  re-echo  with  their  chants  and  anthems, 
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and  the  voice  of  melody  and  praise ;  and  they  will  thus 
extend  the  analogy  to  CLASS  II. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  all  the  foregoing  are  selected 
extracts  chosen  with  an  object.  Take  a  whole  poem,  go 
through  it  systematically,  and  passages  will  soon  occur 
which  will  not  yield  to  the  definition  herein  proposed.  To 
meet  this  challenge  let  us  take  Gray's  Elegy,  the  first 
verse  of  which  will  offer  the  severest  test  we  can  possibly 
find:— 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

Here  the  analogy  of  the  decline  of  daylight  or  the  sinking 
of  the  sun,  to  a  death,  ivhose  knell  is  being  tolled,  belongs  to 
CLASS  II.,  physical  suggesting  moral ;  but  how  about  the 
next  line  ? — 

"  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea." 

Here  there  seems  to  be  no  comparison  or  analogy  of  any 
kind ;  every  word  seems  literal  matter  of  fact ;  yet  who  will 
say   it   contains   no   poetry — that   it  is   not  poetic  ?     Our 
answer  is  that,  in  itself,   it  is  not  poetic,    neither  does  it 
contain  any  poetry.     If  a  literal,  unemotional  statement  of 
fact  like  this  be  poetry,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  seek  for 
a  definition  of  poetry  ;  for  any  such  definition  would  include 
all  statements  of  fact,  all  history  all  statistics,  geometry, 
algebra  and  arithmetic.     If  the  fact  of  its  being  in  verse 
makes  it  poetry,  then  must  the  following  be  poetry  :— 
"  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head, 
And  went  into  the  Strand  ; 
And  there  I  saw  another  man, 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand." 

'But,  it  will  be  asked,  Does  the  line  in  question  contain 
no  beauty — awaken  no  admiration  ?  Unquestionably  it 
does.  In  its  setting  it  cannot  help  reflecting  the  beauties 
of  the  context.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
and  as  such  it  must  always  appeal  to  us  with  the  imparted 
strength  and  lustre  of  the  whole.  There  are  many 
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proverbial  phrases  (perhaps  uttered  every  day  by  persons 
ignorant  of  Shakspere),  which  would  never  have 
attracted  notice  ;  but  because  they  are  found  in  Shakspere 
they  have  established  themselves  as  familiar  saws  and 
proverbs.  Who  will  maintain  that  such  phrases  as  the 
following  would  have  been  repeated  by  literary  men,  and 
have  found  their  way  into  our  text- books  as  familiar 
quotations,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mighty  genius  that 
uttered  them — the  superlative  company  in  which  they  are 
found?  "There's  lime  in  this  sack."  "  A  vile  phrase." 
"  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  "  "A  plague  of 
all  cowards,  say  I."  "  'Tis  not  in  the  bond."  "  A  harmless, 
necessary  cat."  "  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ?  "  "  There's 
the  humour  of  it."  "  Think  of  that,  Master  Brook." 
"The  rain,  it  raineth  every  day."  "Mark  now  how  a 
plain  tale  shall  set  you  down."  "  I  only  speak  right  on." 
"  For  this  relief  much  thanks."  "  A  little  month."  "  Reform 
it  altogether."  "By  and  by  is  easily  said."  "What  a 
falling  off  was  there  !"  "Man  delights  not  me  ;  no,  nor 
woman  neither."  "Alas,  poor  Yorick ! "  "A  very 
palpable  hit."  "  Poor  Tom's  a-cold." 

While  such  phrases,  in  themselves  and  apart  from  their 
context,  have  no  special  significance,  and  would  not  be 
thought,  by  illiterate  persons,  worthy  of  being  remembered 
or  repeated ;  and  while  thousands  of  such  phrases,  or 
better  ones,  strew  the  pages  of  minor  authors,  where  they 
will  lie  unmolested  for  all  time  ;  to  a  Shaksperian  scholar 
almost  any  phrase  in  Hamlet  will  be  thought  good  enough 
to  use  proverbially.  Such  is  the  force  of  association. 

(The  beauty  of  Greek  architecture  was  severe.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  not  lavish,  but  controlled.  The  frieze  might 
abound  with  the  most  beautiful  sculptures  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  but  the  walls  were  usually  as  unadorned  as  a 
sheet  of  water,  and  as  such  they  had  no  particular  beauty. 
Let  those  walls  form  part  of  a  rampart  or  military  fortifi- 
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cation,  no  one  would  call  them  beautiful ;  but  as  forming 
part  of  the  temple,  they  are  admired  because  they  are  in  com- 
pany with  so  much  that  is  lovely.  They  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  or  dissociated  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 
So  it  is  with  Poetry.  There  are  many  lines  which  would 
never  have  appealed  to  our  admiration,  but  for  their  setting, 
their  context,  their  associations.  Some  buildings  there  are 
which  are  so  overloaded  with  ornament  that  they  amaze 
and  puzzle,  rather  than  charm  us.  We  are  less  struck  by 
the  ingenuity  or  felicity  of  the  sculpturing  than  by  the 
uselessness  of  the  prodigal  adornment.  As  with  buildings, 
so  with  poems.  Lalla  Rookh  is  covered  with  ornament. 
Every  wall,  pillar,  buttress,  frieze — is  encrusted  with 
sculpture.  There  is  scarce  a  square  foot  of  plain  surface 
in  the  building.  Paradise  Lost  is  sparingly  decorated  ;  it 
has  planes  and  expanses,  whole  pages  in  length,  without  a 
trace  of  ^ornament :  yet  who  would  place  the  two  poems 
side  by  side,  or  hesitate  to  assign  the  palm  of  beauty  ? 
Quotation  is  perhaps  the  best  test,  and  there  are  twice  as 
many  quotations — and  of  a  higher  kind  from  one  Book  of 
Paradise  Lost — as  in  the  whole  of  Lalla  Rookh.* 

But,  it  may  be  further  objected,  are  there  not  many 
poems  destitute  of  images — such  as  the  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Lord  Ullins  Daughter — which  have  attained  a 
high  celebrity  as  poems.  To  this  we  give  an  emphatic 
negative,  and  on  this  point  we  are  glad  to  be  in  complete 
accord  with  the  present  Poet  Laureate  : — 

("  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  poetry  which  shall  be  a 
literal  and  unadorned  representation  of  our  perceptions  ? 
I  should  say  that,  accurately  speaking,  there  is  not. 
Verse  it  may  be  :  poetry  it  will  not  be.'' — Contemporary 
Review  (January,  1882).) 

Mr.  Austin  goes  into/ a  systematic  analysis  to  prove  his 

*  In  "  Bartlett  "  we  find  fourteen  quotations  taken  from  Lalla  Rookh, 
and  eighty -six  from  the  first  three  books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

c 
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point,  and  we  think  he  carries  every  unprejudiced  reader 
with  him.  The  point  is  one  of  subtle  psychology,  and 
though  we  think  Mr.  Austin  proves  that  his  position  is 
true,  we  hardly  think  he  has  shown  why  it  is  so,  or  why 
it  should  ever  be  impugned.  The  entire  key  to  this  part 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  chosen.  Why 
is  it  that  such  a  line  as  : — 

"  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea,',' 
will  be  more  pleasing  than  such  a  line  as  : — 

"-  The  grunting  pigs  are  rolling  in  their  sty  "  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  subject  in  the  one  case  is 
more  attractive  than  in  the  other ;  that  cows  with  their 
colour,  form,  motion,  habits  and  all  about  them,  are 
more  attractive  than  swine ;  that  lowing  is  pleasanter  than 
grunting  ;  and  that  the  lea  is  more  agreeable  than  the  sty. 
If  it  be  further  asked  why  the  one  set  of  phenomena  is  more 
pleasing  to  contemplate  than  the  other,  the  answer  is,  that 
— apart  from  the  bodily  sensations  (odour,  colour,  form, 
etc.)  which  the  realities  actually  afford — one  set  is  capable 
of  suggesting  more  beautiful  analogies  than  the  other. 
The  phrase  "  lowing  herd  "  is  not  in  itself  more  poetic  than 
the  phrase  "grunting  pigs"  (because  each  phrase  is  an 
absolutely  literal  description) ;  but  it  much  more  readily 
lends  itself  to  beautiful  comparisons.  Gray  does  not  give 
us  the  suggestions  in  this  case.  He  leaves  the  working 
out  of  them  to  the  reader,  merely  throwing  out  a  suggestive 
subject ;  but  the  subject  is  suggestive,  and  of  beautiful 
things.  Thus  it  is  that  the  sensitive  and  artistic  mind  will 
always  think  and  call  certain  subjects  poetical  per  se,  and 
other  subjects  unpoetical  per  se.  When  I  mention  roses, 
sweet  peas,  and  geraniums,  I  am  not  a  whit  more  poetical 
than  when  I  speak  of  thistles,  dandelions  and  nettles ;  but 
I  mention  things,  which  in  colour,  form,  and  odour  are  more 
agreeable,  more  sought  after,  and  therefore  more  beauti- 
fully suggestive.  'It  may  be  possible  to  treat  all  subjects 
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poetically ;  but  no  one  will  maintain  that  they  can  all  be 
treated  so  with  equal  ease.  J  When  Cowper  writes  on  the 
Millennium,  in  the  passage  beginning — 

"  O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true,"  * 

most  readers  will  agree  with  his  editor  (Rev.  W.  Benham) 
that   he   "  reaches   sublimity."     But  when  he  offers  us  a 
recipe  for  raising  cucumbers,  in  a  passage  beginning — 
"  The  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap,"f 

most  readers  will  agree  that  he  has  made  as  disastrous  a 
mistake  as  Wordsworth,  when  he  wrote  his  verses  on  the 
Idiot  Boy,  and  the  Washing  Tub  ;  or  at  least  that  he  ought 
to  have  left  such  a  subject  to  a  book  on  kitchen-gardening. 
The  controversy  that  still  rages  over  the  poems  of 
Crabbe  is-  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  point  we  are 
seeking  to  establish.  The  subjects  which  Crabbe  chose 
to  write  about  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  dregs  of  the 
community — the  pauper,  the  prodigal,  the  felon,  the 
gambler,  the  quack,  the  smuggler,  the  gipsy,  the  poacher, 
the  libertine,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Such  characters  may  be, 
and  often  have  been,  treated  very  poetically.  But 
Crabbe's  images  and  analogies  are  usually  few  and  far 
between  : — 

"Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 

A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 

Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 

His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene. 

Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 

At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed  ; 

Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace  ; 

Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face." 

"This,"  says  a  recent  critic  on  this  passage  from  the 
Parish  Register,  "  is  the  very  music  of  the  barrel-organ." 
Whole  pages  of  similar  "  poetry  "  might  be  quoted  from 

*  The  Task,  Book  VI.,  1.  759  et  seq.t  Globe  Edit, 
t  Ibid,  Book  III.,  1.  463. 
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Crabbe — pages,  that  are  without  any  images,  or  at  least 
without  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  humble  and 
hackneyed  "  written  in  his  face  "  type.  Crabbe's  appeal  to 
truth  in  defence  of  his  style  and  subjects — 

"  By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot 
As  truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  bards  will  not," 

has  fallen  on  deaf  ears ;  for /in  poetry  verbal  truth  is  just 
the  quality  the  human  heart  rejects.  People  prefer  an 
indifferent  painting  of  the  Golden  Age  to  a  photograph  of 
a  slum-court.)  Crabbe's  "poems"  are  true  to  nature — as 
faithful  almost  as  photographs — but  they  are  photographs 
of  stable  yards,  dirty  cellars,  dust-heaps,  cesspools  and 
nastiness.  Yet  Crabbe  was  capable  of  true  poetry,  and  we 
shall  not  often  read  very  far  in  his  pages  before  coming 
across  some  such  passage  as  this  : — 

"  There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss/fl/«rs  the  sterile  soil." 

It  is  these  poetical  lapses  that  redeem  Crabbe  somewhat, 
and  have  given  him  what  few  votaries  he  boasts  of. 

It  were  superfluous  to  go  through  Gray's  Elegy  line 
by  line  ;  for  if  the  problem  of  the  second  line  be  solved,  no 
other  line  can  present  a  greater  difficulty.  There  are 
many  such  absolutely  literal  lines  in  the  poem  : — e.g.  "  The 
swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed.  .  .  .  They 
kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way.  .  .  .  And  pore 
upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.  .  .  .One  morn  I  miss'd 
him  on  the  'customed  hill."  Nay,  whole  verses  are 
absolutely  literal : — 

"  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care, 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 
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But,  apart  from  the  reflected  beauty  of  a  noble  poem  and 
a  fascinating  scene,  there  is  another  very  important  fact  to 
be  remembered.  (Some  subjects,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
much  more  beautifully  suggestive  than  others ;  and  a 
description  or  a  narrative  of  such  subject  in  expressive  and 
appropriate  words — though  without  a  trace  of  figurative 
language — will  always  seem  poetical  through  the  suggestions 
supplied,  not  by  the  author  but  by  the  reader.*) 

Now,  Death  is  one  of  these  subjects.  Death  always 
moves  the  feelings  and  sometimes  the  passions.  In  war  and 
murder,  terror,  horror,  anger,  indignation  are  aroused ;  but 
apart  from  such  forms  of  violence  as  murder,  death  is 
usually  a  moving  theme,  touching  and  pathetic,  especially 
under  the  circumstances  treated  of  in  Gray's  Elegy. 
But  death,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  affect  our  conduct,  is 
an  ethical  and  not  an  aesthetical  factor.  Hence  there  are 
many  lines  in  the  Elegy,  and  in  kindred  poems,  which 
awaken,  not  our  admiration  but  our  approbation. 

\Arrd  here  we  have  surely  reached  the  heart  and  crux  of 
this  old-world  problem,  and  the  main  cause  which  has 
hindered  its  solution.  The  vast  majority  of  people — 
probably  most  of  the  poets  are  among  them — have  not 
only  no  taste  for  psychological  analysis,  but  have  a  positive 
aversion  to  it.  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  such  analysis  is 
essential  to  the  right  solution  of  the  question.  This 
slowness  to  appreciate  psychological  problems,  even  of  a 
simple  character,  is  the  despair  of  the  metaphysician,  and 
keeps  philosophy  a  drug  in  the  market.  Pity,  compassion, 
grief,  regret,  love,  and  other  tender  feelings,  often  enter 
into  the  effect  produced  by  poems,  especially  those  on 
death;  and  to  distinguish  between  these  ethical  feelings 
and  the  feeling  of  admiration — the  chief  and  appropriate 
sesthetical  feeling  (often  a  subtle  and  difficult  operation) — is 
nevertheless  absolutely  necessary  before  our  great  enigma 
can  be  solved. 
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The  difference  between  the  ethical  and  the  aesthetical 
will  be  best  perceived  by  asking  ourselves, — Does  the 
feeling  prompt  us  to  action  or  conduct  in  relation  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  :  or  does  it  not  ?  Or, — Does  it  move  my 
approbation  (or  disapprobation)  ?  or  merely  my  admira- 
tion ?  Ethics  and  ethical  feelings  have,  above  all  things, 
to  do  with  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  of 
human  conduct ;  therefore,  they  prompt  us  to  action — which 
sesthetical  feelings  do  not.*  We  may  be  entirely  unable  to 
act,  as  when  we  are  reading  a  novel  or  witnessing  a  play ; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  feeling.  That 
the  mandate  is  not  obeyed  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  law.) 

The  stronger  sesthetical  feelings  are,  moreover,  closely 
allied  to  the  weaker  ethical  feelings  ;  and  both  in  poems  and 
in  every-day  life  the  dividing  line  is  often  very  difficult 
to  discern,  and  is  very  easy  to  overstep.  But  the  two 
classes  of  feeling,  however  closely  they  may  co-exist,  never 
coalesce. 

Johnson  has  been  taken  to  task  for  his  depreciation  of 
Lycidas — and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  classical  scholar 
should  have  written  as  he  did  ;  but  for  the  vast  majority  of 
non-classical  readers  his  dictum  is  perfectly  true.  Hallam, 
Palgrave,  Arnold — almost  all  who  love  the  mythology  ot 
Greece  and  Rome — find  the  images  and  allusions  in  Lycidas 
beautiful  beyond  expression  :  but  to  the  man  in  the  street 
they  are  not  beautiful  at  all,  they  are  simply  unintelligible. 
They  may  be  poetry  of  the  highest  kind,  but  they  will  be 
to  him,  like  the  poetry  of  Goethe  or  Victor  Hugo,  locked  up 
in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Johnson's  verdict,  that  "  no  man  could  have  fancied  that 
he  read  Lycidas  with  pleasure  had  he  not  known  the 

*  Apart,  of  course,  from  the  desire  to  perpetuate  or  extend  (in  ourselves 
or  in  others)  admiration  for  the  object  admired. 
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author,"  is  much  more  true  of  Paradise  Regained.  The 
books  of  familiar  quotations  are  not  a  bad  criterion  in 
points  like  this  ;  for,  having  no  theory  to  support,  they  are 
quite  unbiassed  ;  and  they  will  show  that  Lycidas,  which  is 
a  short  poem,  supplies  us  with  many  more  proverbial 
phrases  than  the  four  books  of  Paradise  Regained.* 

The  imagery  of  Paradise  Lost  is  severely  under  control ; 
but  that  of  Paradise  Regained  is  vastly  more  so.  The  latter 
poem  is,  indeed,  almost  destitute  of  beautiful  analogies — of 
comparisons  of  any  kind.  There  is  some  metaphorical 
writing,  but  the  similes  are  exceedingly  few,  and  there  are 
none  at  all  in  the  first  three  books.  Macaulay,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  young  enthusiasm,  in  1825,  declared  that 
Paradise  Regained  was  superior  to  every  poem  that  had 
since  made  its  appearance.  Few  will  probably  care  to 
follow  him  in  this  judgment.  Yet  Paradise  Regained  will 
always  be  valued  and  admired — not  merely  because  it  is  by 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Comus,  but  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  line,  "  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er 
the  lea,"  is  admired  ;  for  the  same  reason  that  Lord  Ullin's 
Daughter,  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Home  they 
brought  her  warrior  dead,  are  admired.  In  these  three  poems 
there  are  very  few  analogies  of  any  kind ;  but  pathos  and 
heroism  when  well  represented,  always  impress  us.  The 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  of 
\Yilliam  Tell,  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  of  Beth-Gelert, 
of  Le  Fevre,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  though  told  in  the  simplest 
prose,  will  always  appeal  to  us — to  our  pity  and  sympathy 
or  to  our  approbation,  however,  rather  than  to  our  admira- 
tion. How  much  more  strongly  will  such  themes  appeal 


*  Lycidas  has  193  lines,  and  Paradise  Regained  2070:  and  while  the 
former,  according  to  "  Bartlett,"  supplies  us  with  sixteen  familiar 
phrases,  the  latter  furnishes  only  fourteen. 
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to  us  when  told  in  choice  language,  in  verse,  in  rhyme  and 
with  here  and  there  a  beautiful  comparison.* 

In  Hood's  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  Song  of  the  Shirt, 
we  have  two  remarkable  poems  of  this  class — i.e.  very 
popular  lyrics,  which  contain,  nevertheless,  but  few  similes 
or  metaphors  of  any  kind.  Is  it  not  evident,  however,  that 
here  we  have  all  the  elements  calculated  to  appeal  strongly 
to  our  ethical  emotions?  Take  the  first-named  poem. 
The  poor  auburn-haired  victim  is  young,  slender,  fair, 
beautiful ;  she  is  homeless,  houseless,  friendless ;  she  has 
been  wronged  and  harshly  treated,  and  has  thus  gone 
wrong.  Her  better  nature  rises  up  against  her  sin  and 
degradation,  and,  rather  than  endure  it  longer,  she  plunges 
boldly  into  the  river,  and  ends  her  life  by  drowning.  Add 
to  this  the  imparted  repentance,  confession,  prayer,  and 
hope  of  forgiveness.  Such  a  story  told  in  good  prose  could 
not  but  be  touching.  With  the  additional  attraction  of 
diction,  metre  and  rhyme,  all  handled  with  matchless  dex- 
terity, the  appeal  is  reinforced  fourfold.  Lastly,  we  have 
some  beautiful  analogies.  "  Look  at  her  garments  clinging 
like  cerements : — make  no  deep  scrutiny  into  her  mutiny — 
Dissolute  man  !  lave  in  it,  dvink  of  it  then,  if  you  can — the 
daring  last  look  of  despairing  fixed  on  futurity — spurred  by 
contumely,  cold  inhumanity,  burning  insanity — Cross  her 
hands  humbly,  As  if  praying  dumbly — owning  her  weak- 
ness," etc.  Yet,  when  all  the  subtle  beauty  has  been 
analysed  and  established,  it  is  perhaps  the  moral  which 
appeals  to  us  most.  The  lyric  is  well-known  and  a  great 


*  In  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter  we  have  "  the  water-wraith  was  shrieking  " 
— "the  scowl  of  heaven" — "the  raging  of  the  skies" — "the  loud 
waves  lashed  the  shore."  In  the  Burial,  we  have  "  dead  of  night  "- 
"  The  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light  " — "  Like  a  warrior  taking  his 
rest  " — "  his  narrow  bed  " — <:Smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow  " — "  if  they 
let  him  sleep  on" — "  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.'1  In  Home  they 
brought,  we  have  "  Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears." 
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favourite ;  it  is  often  quoted — almost  any  and  every  line  of 
it  may  be  quoted — not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its  lessons,  its 
moral  teaching.  It  is  "  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it "  that 
speaks  so  trumpet-tongued.  This  truth  is  still  more  clear 
in  the  case  of  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,  where  the  pathos  is 
almost  heart-breaking,  because  there  the  victim  is  alive, 
and  the  prompting  to  action  is  therefore  stronger.  The 
analogies,  which  are  few,  are  tragical  rather  than  beautiful, 
and  the  poem  harrows  us  with  pity,  rather  than  fills  us 
with  admiration.  The  analogies  are — "  It's  Oh  !  to  be  a 
slave  along  with  the  barbarous  Turk — Till  the  brain  begins 
to  swim — It  is  not  linen  you  are  wearing  out,  but  human 
creatures'  lives — Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread,  a 
shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt — This  naked  floor — As  prisoners 
work  fov  crime — Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed 
— In  their  briny  bed  my  tears  must  stop." 

/If  Poetry  has  its  essence  in  beautiful  analogies,  then 
the  more  beautiful  the  analogies,  the  more  poetic  the  poem 
or  passage  ought  to  be.  And  that  this  is  so,  seems  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  those  poems  are  most  admired,  and 
those  passages  most  quoted,  which  contain  the  most 
beautiful  comparisons.  What  is  the  most  popular  phrase 
in  Gray's  Elegy?  Probably  that  about  the  flower 
"  born  to  b(ush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air."  Certainly  not  such  lines  as : 

"  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree : 
Another  came  :  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he," — 

however  necessary  such  lines  may  be  to  the  poem. 

What  is  the  most  admired  passage  in  Comns?     Is  it — 

"  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose  "  ? 
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Rather,  we  think,  some  such  lines  as  : — 

"  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ?  ' ' 
Or:— 

"  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled." 

Probably  the  oftenest  quoted  lines  in  77  Penseroso  are : — 
"  To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 
Stooping  through  &  fleecy  cloud." 

Some   one  has   said   that  the   most    beautiful   passage  in 
Shakspere  is : — 

"Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold1  st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chernbims." 

Perhaps  the  best  known  line  in  Longfellow  is  :— 

"  Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 
And  in  Campbell : — 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadoivs  before  " 
bids  high  for  the  largest  admiration. 

The  most  beautiful  passage  in  the  Deserted  Village  is  not 
looked  for  in  the  lines  on  political  economy,  but  rather 
in  such  a  simile  as  that  of  the  village  preacher,  whose 
love  and  griefs  were  given  to  his  flock,  while  his  serious 
thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven  : — 

"  Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

This  has  been  regarded  by  some  as   the   most  beautiful 
simile  in  all  our  poetry. 
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On  a  careful  scrutiny  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  fore- 
going evidence,  the  definitions  set  out  in  the  early  part  of 
this     enquiry     become     automatically     criticized.       Our 
definition,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  four  elements  : — 
./?(i)  Making ;  (2)  Analogy  ;  (3)  Beauty  ;  and  (4)  Language. 
It  now  we  look  back  and  examine  the  said  list  of  definitions 
we  shall  find  that,  while  (i)  and  (3)  are  contained,  either 
expressly,  or  by  implication,  in  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
(2)  appears  under  some  form  or  other  only  in  some  five  or 
six. 

Our  word  making  is  generally  represented  in  the  defini- 
tions by  "  imagination  "  ;  the  drawback  to  which  is  that  it 
is  made  to  do  duty  for  imagining  resemblances,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  making  analogies. 

fOur  word  beauty,  being  objective,  implies  of  course  the 
corresponding  subjective  feeling,  which  is  admiration. 
Admiration  is  an  emotion,  which  admits  of  various  degrees 
of  intensity  ;  since,  however,  it  never  reaches  the  intensity 
of  such  passions  as  rage,  terror,  horror,  etc. — for  when  it 
passes  a  certain  degree,  it  is  known  by  another  name,  such 
as  love,  ardour,  ecstasy,  enthusiasm,  etc. — it  is  scarcely 
proper  to  call  it  a  "  passion."  It  would,  we  think,  have 
been  better  to  neglect  the  subjective  factor  altogether,  and 
to  define  in  terms  of  the  objective.  Most  writers, 
however,  have  been  more  struck  by  the  feeling  which  a 
poetic  thought  begets  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  or  listener, 
than  by  the  nature  of  the  thought  itself ;  and  so  have  defined 
in  terms  of  "pleasurable,"  "desirable,"  "delightful,"  the 
emotion  of  admiration. 

There  are  passages  of  poetry,  as  we  have  seen,  where 
approbation  for  the  sentiment  is  stronger  than  the  admira- 
tion for  the  beauty.  When  some  strong  social,  moral, 
political,  or  religious  sentiment  is  expressed — as  in  Scott's 
passage  beginning — "  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead,"  or  "  O  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease  " — there  may 
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be  beauty  of  comparison,  and  consequently  admiration  ; 
but  the  predominant  feeling  will  be  approbation  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  an  easy  psychological  task  to  disentangle  the  two 
emotions,  or  assign  to  each  cause  its  due  amount  of 
originating  power.  Both  are  pleasurable  feelings  or 
desirable  experiences.  Yet  approbation  is  the  result  not 
of  beauty,  but  of  truth.  It  is  a  native,  not  of  the  region  of 
Poetry,  but  of  that  of  morality^  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
causes  of  confusion  and  disagreement  in  the  definitions 
of  Poetry ;  First,  making  one  word  do  duty  for  two 
meanings ;  and,  secondly,  instability  in  keeping  the  sub- 
jective feeling  apart  from  the  objective  cause. 

We  shall   now  set  out  in  tabular  form  the  equivalent 
words  or  phrases  to   our  definition,   as  we  find  them  in 
previous  thinkers  on  the  subject, 
f  "  Imagination  " 


i.  MAKING 


2.  ANALOGY 


Apprehension  " 
Delineation  " 
Representation 
Artistic  "  . . 
L"  Seeing"     .. 

"  Imitation  " 

"  Feigning  " 

"Shows"     .. 

"Illusion"  .. 

/"  Delightful"! 
1  Satisfaction  "f 
'  Desires  of  the 

Mind?'f 
'  Passionate"! 
1  Pleasure  "f 


3.  BEAUTIFUL 


Johnson,  Leigh  Hunt,  Blair, 
Aytoun,  Austin, Macaulay. 
Shelley. 
J.  S.  Mill. 

Masson,  Coleridge,  Austin. 
Watts-Dunton. 
Carlyle. 

Aristotle,  Dryden. 
Sidney. 
Bacon. 
Macaulay. 

Sidney. 
Bacon. 


,.  Milton,  Dryden,  Blair. 
, .   Johnson,    Masson,    Aytoun, 
Coleridge,  Shelley. 

}   Whately. 
, .  Leigh  Hunt. 


"  Decorated  "* 
"Elegant"- 
"Beauty"*.. 
"  Powerful 

Feelings  "f  Wordsworth. 
"Emotion"! 
,"Feel"t       . 

*  These  words  have  regard  to  the  cause,  which  is  in  the  object  (objective). 
f  These  words  have  regard  to  the  effect,  which  is  in  the  mind  (subjective). 


J.  S.  Mill,  Watts-Dunton. 
Austin. 


4.  LANGUAGE, 
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Language"  ..  Plato.Whately.Blair.Aytoun, 
Coleridge,  Watts-Dunton, 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Metrical  "    . .      . .  Johnson,  Jeffrey. 


Words"        ..     ..   Macaulay,  Carlyle. 
Utterance"          ..  Wordsworth. 
"  Verse  or  Rhythm  "  Austin. 

(Language,  however,  is  implied  in  all  the  definitions.) 

If  due  allowance  be  made,  first,  for  the  ambiguity  of 
words  ;  secondly,  for  the  delicacy  involved  in  the  psycho- 
logical problem  of  discriminating  the  aesthetic  emotion  of 
admiration  from  the  moral  emotion  of  approbation  (and 
other  kindred  ethical  feelings);  and,  thirdly,  for  the  alter- 
native offered  of  defining  in  terms  of  the  subjective  or  of 
the  objective  element,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  sentiment  revealed  in  the  definitions  cited,  that 
the  poet  invents,  represents,  finds,  discovers,  imagines, 
sees — something  ;  that  this  something  is  an  image,  imitation, 
show,  illusion,  resemblance ;  and  that  this  operation,  when 
expressed  in  words,  is  something  beautiful,  elegant, 
decorated,  or  (in  other  words)  something  which  causes 
delight,  pleasure,  satisfaction,  emotion,  passion,  desire, 
admiration.  And  what  does  all  this,  when  reduced  to 
accurate  language,  really  amount  to,  but  the  making  of 
beautiful  analogies  ? 

The  historical  confusion  in  the  analyses  of  Poetry  is 
well  seen  in  the  fact  that,  while  Bacon  makes  a  "lie," 
Leigh  Hunt  and  others  make  "truth,"  belong  to  the 
essence  of  Poetry;  this  contradiction,  however,  is  not. of 
the  spirit,  but  of  the  letter.  By  "lie"  Bacon  means  the 
image,  resemblance,  comparison, — so  often  in  Poetry 
wrapped  up  and  hidden  in  metaphor,  which  can  never  be 
literally  true.  By  "  truth  "  Leigh  Hunt  means  something 
that  causes  approbation, — which  so  often  enters  into 
poems  and  poetical  passages,  and  yet  belongs  rather  ta 
ethics  than  to  art. 
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POETRY,    VERSE,    PROSE. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  so  far  nothing  has  yet  been  said 
about  Prose,  and  indeed  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
hopeless  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of  Poetry  than  the 
contradictions  in  this  matter  of  prose  amongst  those 
thinkers  who  have  given  us  their  definitions  of  the  art. 
Sidney,  Milton,  Blair,  Leigh  Hunt,  Dryden,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Mill,  Masson,  Aytoun  and  Macaulay  appear 
willing  to  extend  the  art  to  prose.  Johnson  is  uncertain. 
Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Gosse,  and  (apparently)  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  would  confine  it  to  metre  or  verse.  Says  Mr. 
Gosse : — 

"  It  is  only  by  a  licence  and  in  a  sense  which  is  un- 
scientific that  we  can  speak  of  anything  which  is  not 
composed  in  verse  as  Poetry.  .  .  .  Verse,  therefore,  is  the 
essential  vehicle  of  poetry."  * 

Says  Mr.  Austin  : — 

"  Poetry  is  a  representation  of  life.  .  .  .  First  and  fore- 
most the  representation  must  be  a  representation  in 
language,  and  not  only  in  language  but  in  verse  or 
rhythm.  .  .  .  We  frequently  hear  of  prose-poetry.  Now, 
at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  differ  from  more  eminent 
authorities,  I  must  venture  to  suggest  that  prose-poetry 
is,  in  the  words  of  Polonius,  '  a  vile  phrase.'  Is  there,  in 
fact,  such  a  thing  as  prose-poetry  ?  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  poetical  prose,  just  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  prosaic 
verse." 

Our  great  lexicographers  reflect  this  uncertainty.  In 
his  Dictionary  Johnson  defines  Poetry  as  "  Metrical  com- 
position ;  the  art  or  practice  of  writing  poems."  Yet  he 
afterwards,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  expresses  a  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  metre  to  Poetry,  t 

*  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  Ed.  1891  (Art :  Poetry). 
t  See  Supra,  p.  4. 
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Webster  says  that  Poetry  may  be  "  expressed  rhythmi- 
cally or  in  prose."  The  Imperial  Dictionary  says  that 
Poetry  is  "the  language  of  the  imagination  or  emotions 
rhythmically  expressed,  or  such  language  expressed  in  an 
elevated  style  of  prose.  Thus,  much  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Chateaubriand,  etc.  is  true  poetry,  as 
well  as  our  prose  translations  of  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Job,  the  prophetical  writings  and  other  portions  of 
Scripture."* 

The  Century  Dictionary  and  others  are  silent  on  the 
point.  All  this  uncertainty  of  tone  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
want  of  a  generally  accepted  definition  of  Poetry. 

The  definition  here  offered  does  not  exclude  prose, 
Poetry  in  our  view  being  the  antithesis  of  fact  or  verbal 
truth.  That  prose  may  be  poetical  seems  to  be  admitted 
on  all  hands.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  a  florid  style,  we 
mean  that  the  style  contains  something  florid.  When  we 
speak  of  a  bombastic,  a  passionate,  a  logical,  a  prolix 
style,  we  mean  that  it  contains  some  bombast,  passion, 
logic,  or  prolixity,  and  so  on.  When,  therefore,  we  speak 
of  poetical  prose,  if  we  do  not  mean  that  the  prose  contains 
some  of  the  essence  of  Poetry,  what  do  we  mean  ?  Jeremy 
Taylor  (as  noted  above)  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a 
poetical  prose  writer.  On  turning  to  almost  any 
authoritative  text-book  of  English  Literature  we  shall 
find  his  prose  described  in  language  which  fully  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  our  definition  of  Poetry.  Professor 
Craik,  for  instance,  speaks  of  Taylor's  "opulence  of 
imagination  in  a  soul  made  alike  for  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  picturesque.  .  .  .  He 
is  the  Spenser  of  our  Prose  writers." 

Hazlitt  (in  a  passage  which  is  itself  a  good  example  of 
poetical  prose)  says  :  "  His  style  is  prismatic,  it  unfolds 

*  Edit.  1882. 
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the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  it  floats  like  the  bubble 
through  the  air;  it  is  like  innumerable  dewdrops  that 
glitter  on  the  face  of  the  morning,  and  tremble  as  they 
glitter.  ...  In  a  word,  his  writings  are  more  like  fine 
poetry  than  any  other  prose  whatever."  In  the  Student's 
History  of  English  Literature,  we  read :  "  His  periods, 
though  often  immeasurably  long,  and  evolving  in  a  series 
of  subordinate  clauses  and  illustrations  a  train  of  images 
and  comparisons,  one  springing  out  of  another,  roll  on  . 
with  a  soft  yet  mighty  swell,  which  has  often  something  of 
the  enchantment  of  verse." 

When  we  turn  to  Taylor  himself,  we  find  that  it  is 
mainly  by  beautiful  analogies  that  his  page  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  most  other  prose  writers.  To  take  a  few 
examples  : — Hope  and  fasting  are  said  to  be  the  two  wings  of 
prayer.  "  Fasting  is  but  the  wing  of  a  bird  :  but  hope  is  like 
the  wing  of  an  angel  soaring  up  to  heaven,  and  bears  our  prayers 
to  the  throne  of  grace."  "  Let  our  love  be  firm,  constant 
and  inseparable  ;  not  coming  and  returning  like  the  tide, 
but  descending  like  a  never  failing  river,  ever  running  into 
the  ocean  of  divine  excellency,  passing  on  in  the  channels  of 
duty  and  a  constant  obedience  .  .  .  till  it  be  turned  into 
sea  and  vastness,  even  the  immensity  of  a  blessed  eternity." 
Dealing  with  the  subject  of  comfort  ministered  to  a  weary 
soul,  he  says :  "  So  have  I  seen  the  sun  kiss  the  frozen 
earth,  which  was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death,  and 
the  colder  breath  of  the  North  ;  and  then  the  waters  Irea/c 
from  their  enclosures^  and  melt  with  joy  and  run  in  useful 
channels  ;  and  the  flies  d&  rise  again  from  their  little  graves 
in  walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air  to  tell  that  there  is 
joy  within."  Or  again,  treating  of  another  subject,  he 
says  :  "  Marriage,  like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and 
gathers  sweetness  from  every  flower,  and  labours  and 
unites  into  societies  and  republics."  In  a  sermon  on 
prayer,  he  chooses  the  following  analogy  to  illustrate  the 
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prayer  of  a  good  man  in  an  angry  mood  :  "  So  have  I  seen  a 
lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass  and  soaring  upwards,  singing 
as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven  and  climb  above  the 
clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud 
sigkings  of  an  Eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular 
and  unconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent 
weighing  of  his  wings :  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to 
sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over  :  and  then  it 
made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had 
learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel  as  he  passed  sometimes 
through  the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below."  Even 
when  quoting  from  the  prose  of  others  it  is  commonly  a 
poetical  figure — a  beautiful  resemblance  which  Jeremy 
Taylor  impresses :  "  By  the  doctors  of  the  church  it 
(fasting)  is  called  the  nourishment  of  prayer,  the  restraint  of 
lust,  the  wings  of  the  soul,  the  diet  of  angels,  the  purification 
of  the  spirit."  Such  analogies  are  legion,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor's  prose  abounds  with  similes  within  similes,  and 
endless  concentric  circles  of  comparison. 

The  prose  of  other  authors  is  poetic  for  precisely  the 
same  reason.  Ruskin  somewhere  compares  an  ocean 
wave,  breaking  on  the  shore,  to — "at  one  moment  a  marble 
pillar,  at  the  next  a  flint  cave,  and  at  the  next  a  fading 
cloud.'"  We  well  remember  Professor  Dowden,  while 
addressing  the  students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the 
subject  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  comparing  Byron's  poetry 
to  a  great  majestic  billow,  full,  and  free,  and  forceful,  riding 
in  upon  the  shores  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  that  of 
Shelley,  to  the  beautiful  iris  formed  by  the  sun  shining  on 
the  crest  of  spray  that  hovered  over  the  summit :  and  the 
audience  being  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  simile, 
that  they  greeted  it  with  a  burst  of  applause.  Grattan's 
portrait  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  hall  where  the  Professor 
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was  speaking,  and  when  Grattan  said  of  Irish  Inde- 
pendence: "I  watched  by  its  cradle:  I  followed  its 
hearse,"  surely  he  was  as  essentially  poetic  as  Sterne  when 
he  said  of  Uncle  Toby's  oath:  "  The  accusing  spirit  which 
flew  up  to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave 
it  in ;  and  the  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down 
dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever." 

John  Bright,  we  believe  it  was,  who,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  produced  a  profound  impression  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  saying:  "The  Angel  of  Death  has  been 
abroad  through  the  land  :  we  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of 
his  wings." 

No,  verse  is  no  more  essential  to  Poetry  than  marching 
in  step  is  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Marching  in  step  is 
indeed  a  pleasing,  an  imposing,  an  appropriate  way  of 
walking  for  a  regiment ;  but  it  does  not  make  it  a  regiment. 
A  crowd  will  not  be  a  regiment  though  it  marches  in 
step ;  nor  will  a  regiment  cease  to  be  soldiers  though  they 
break  step. 

When  Fuller  says  : — 

"  Drawing  near  her  death  she  sent  most  pious  thoughts 
as  harbingers  to  heaven  ;  and  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of 
happiness  through  the  chinks  of  her  sickness-broken  body," 
he  gives  us  real  soldiers  walking  like  a  crowd.  When 
Waller  says  : — 

"  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  thro'  chinks  which  time  has  made. 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home," 

he  gives  us  the  same  soldiers  marching  in  step.  Thus, 
while  verse  can  never  convert  a  matter  of  fact  statement 
into  Poetry,  prose  can  never  extinguish  the  Poetry  of  a 
beautiful  analogy. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  though  poets  themselves  have 
no  accepted  definition  of  Poetry,  yet  they  have  often,  when 
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analyzing  the  nature  of  their  art,  hit  upon  the  psychology 
of  Poetry  in  accordance  with  the  definition  above  proposed. 
They  have  shown,  that  is,  that  Poetry  consists  in  con- 
templating objects  and  operations,  with  a  view  to  making 
those  operations  and  objects  suggest  beautiful  analogies ; 
or,  in  other  words,  creating  comparisons — by  personifi- 
cation, metaphor,  simile  or  otherwise— which  shall  strike 
the  reader  with  admiration.  Some  minds  recognise  those 
resemblances  sooner  than  others,  and  these  are  poetic 
minds ;  others  not  only  recognise  them  sooner,  but  express 
them  appropriately,  and  these  are  poets.  The  process  is 
purely  subjective  ;  the  analogies,  that  is,  are  brain-begotten, 
and  if  our  intellectual  faculties  are  so  proportioned,  we  can 
clothe  almost  any  object  with  them.  Poetic  power  and 
poetic  appreciation  are  thus  original  features  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  ancient  saw — Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  evident  that  Poetry 
deals  not  with  the  passions,  but  with  the  affections  :  with 
the  emo.tions,  that  is,  before  they  have  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity.  For  such  an  intellectual  exercise  it  is 
evident  that  leisure  is  essential.  Bearing  these  conditions 
in  mind,  let  us  listen  to  one  or  two  poets  themselves  on  the 
psychology  of  poetry. 

SHAKSPERE  :  An  exile  schooled  in  the  "  uses  of  adversity," 
and  living  a  life  exempt  from  public  haunt,  may  find 
"  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brook,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything."  While  one  not  so 
schooled,  or  not  at  leisure  to  indulge  his  fancy,  may, 
though  living  in  a  palace  and  surrounded  by  courtiers  find 
"  all  the  uses  of  this  world  .  .  .  weary,  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable,"  and  the  "  brave,  o'er-hanging  firmament  .  .  . 
a  pestilential  congregation  of  vapours."  There  is,  therefore 
nothing  poetic  or  unpoetic  in  things  in  themselves  ;  it  is 
wholly  a  process  of  the  mind,  and  especially  of  the 
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imagination,  which  finds   out   resemblances,   and  voicing 
them  appropriately  makes  them  immortal : — 

"  And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

MARVELL  :  All  poetry  is  due  to  the  mind — 

"  The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find." 

These  resemblances  are  pieced  out  and  built  up  into 
new  forms  and  combinations  by  the  intellect,  which — 

..."  creates  transcending  these 
Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas." 

WITHER  learned  the  art  of  poetic  invention  from  the 
muse,  who  instructed  him  as  she  did  Marvell  and 
Shakspere : — 

"  In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  everything  I  saw 

I  could  some  invention  draw, 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Thro'  the  meanest  object's  sight. 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling, 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed, 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me 

Than  all  nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man." 

WORDSWORTH  takes  us  right  into  the  poetical  factory,  and 
shows  us  how  the  comparisons  are  forged  and  the  wonder- 
ful work  done.  First  there  is  leisure,  then  an  object — say 
a  flower— then  an  analogy— then  another,  and  another  simile, 
metaphor,  personification— all  beautiful,  tending,  that  is, 
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to  ennoble  as  well  as  illustrate,  to  illustrate  as  well  as 
ennoble,  the  object : — 

"  With  little  here  to  do  or  see 
Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 
Sweet  daisy,  oft  I  talk  to  thee 
For  thou  art  worthy." 

-.'  '£  *  *  :;<  -Jf. 

"  Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 

I  sit  and  play  with  similes, 
Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising  : 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 

I  give  to  thee  for  praise  or  blame, 
As  is  the  humour  of  the  game, 
While  I  am  gazing." 

Then  follow  the  comparisons — a  mm,  a  queen,  a  cy clops, 
a  shield,  etc.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  express 
all  that  a  flower  suggests  : — 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
This  is  true  indeed  of  every  mind  whose   imagination  is 
strong  and  ' '  forgetive  "  :— 

"  O  reader,  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  reader,  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing.1' 

SHELLEY  tells  us  with  great  poetic  force  and  directness  that 
the  poet  trades  in  analogies.  He  does  not  examine  the 
structure  of  a  flower,  like  a  botanist  ;  or  the  organism  of  a 
bird,  like  an  anatomist ;  or  the  chemistry  of  a  landscape, 
like  a  geologist ;  or  the  upholstering  value  of  a  wood,  like 
a  cabinet  maker.  No,  his  mind  lights  on  an  object,  and 
instead  of  penetrating  below  the  surface,  goes  off  at  a 
tangent  into  the  regions  of  resemblance,  where  it  gleans 
and  chooses  to  its  heart's  content ;  and  coming  back  with  a 
crop  of  the  most  beautiful  comparisons  it  can  find,  presents 
them  to  the  world  as  a  "thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
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ever,"  and  having  more  influence  and  efficacy  to  sway 
men's  minds,  than  ten  thousand  human  beings  ;  because 
they  are  the  "  precious  life  blood  of  a  master-spirit 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life."  The  poet  deals  in  superior  similitudes,  ornate 
analogues,  elegant  abstractions  wrought  out  of  nothing  ; 
being  nothing  but  a  relation  ;  yet  a  power  in  the  earth, 
"like  an  unbodied  joy,  whose  race  is  just  begun,"  and 
which  will  perhaps  never  end.  Thus,  to  use  Shelley's  own 
words,  the  poet  sleeps  and  dreams  : — 

41  Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 
But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses. 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bee  in  the  ivy  bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  which  things  they  be, 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality." 

Thus,  though  the  operations  of  the  poet  are  prescribed 
and  definite,  his  materials  are  unlimited  and  illimitible, 
transcending 

.  .  .  .  "  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time, 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze." 

The  poet  may  dig  down  deep  into  the  depths  of  his  own 
soul,  and  bring  up  "  beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost  " ; 
but  how  many  soever  he  may  bring  up,  he  will  always  feel 
that  there  are  more  beneath.  He  may  range  the  trackless 
realms  of  fancy,  and  catching  the  "  shapes  that  haunt 
thought's  wildernesses,"  he  may  deliver  them  to  the  world 
as  "  forms  more  real  than  living  man  "  ;  but  how  many 
soever  he  may  catch,  he  will  always  see  unnumbered  and 
superior  forms  beyond.  He  may  stand  for  ever  "  singing 
hymns  unbidden,"  but  he  will  never  exhaust  the  springs 
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of  his  inspiration,  or  utter  all  the  notes  that  "  vibrate 
in  the  memory."  He  may  labour  from  harvest  to  spring- 
time, but  he  will  never  fully  glean  his  "  teeming  brain." 
The  beau-ideal  of  his  inspiration  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
language,  beyond  the  morning  stars — "  it  subsists  only  in 
the  mind  :  the  sight  never  beheld  it,  nor  has  the  hand 
expressed  it;  it  is  an  idea  residing  in  the  breast  of  the 
artist,  which  he  is  always  labouring  to  impart,  and  which 
he  dies  at  last  without  imparting."  * 


CONCLUSION. 

And  the  mighty  masterpieces  of  the  world's  most  gifted 
singers — the  Iliad,  the  &neidt  the  Divine  Comedy,  Paradise 
Lost,  Faust,  Hamlet, — are  they  all  to  be  explained  as  simply 
"  beautiful  analogies  "  ? 

Reader,  there  are  two  extremes  we  may  fall  into  in  this 
enquiry  :  First,  that  of  saying  arbitrarily :  "  That  is  not 
Poetry,  because  it  does  not  fit  my  definition'  ;  and 
secondly,  that  of  drawing  the  charmed  word  "  Poem " 
round  every  beautiful  composition,  and  saying  :  "  Every- 
thing inside  this  circle  is  poetry ;  your  definition  must  solve 
it  all,  or  else  it  falls  to  the  ground." 

We  must  admit — nay,  we  must  insist  upon  it— that  every 
masterpiece  has  a  vast  deal  more  in  it  besides  mere  poetry, 
and  with  which  a  definition  of  Poetry  has  nothing  to  do. 
Our  definition  does  not  claim  to  analyse  genius,  but  only 
the  operations  of  genius  when  employed  in  poetic  com- 
position. A  definition  of  Poetry  will  not  be  a  definition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  will  not  be  a  definition  of  Faust  or  of  Hamlet. 
These  may  indeed  be  called  poems,  but  they  are  a  great 
deal  more.  Take  the  last  named.  Who  will  require  that 
a  definition  of  poetry  shall  solve  all  the  operations  of  genius 

:;:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.          / 
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in  that  mighty  drama  ?  The  definition  is  concerned  with 
the  poetry  in  Hamlet,  and  with  nothing  else.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  define  the  genius  which  is  manifested  in  the 
choice  of  words,  in  the  manipulation  of  the  blank  verse,  in 
the  lofty  satire,  the  immortal  precepts,  the  wit,  the  wisdom, 
the  humour,  the  matchless  reading  of  the  human  heart,  or 
— above  all — the  profound  philosophy.  Poetry  indeed  may 
accompany  all  these,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment, and  we  often  find  them  without  such  accompaniment. 
It  might  even  be  admitted  that  the  poetry  is  the  least 
important  element  in  Hamlet.  Shakspere,  it  might  be 
argued,  could  have  said  all  he  wanted  to  say  without 
poetry,  and  yet  have  left  us  a  drama  of  exceeding  value. 
It  would  not  indeed  have  been  so  beautiful  or  so  popular, 
but  it  might  have  been  as  weighty,  original  and  true. 
[Take  the  immortal  soliloquy^  (Act  III.  Scene  i.)  which 
contains  the  quintessence  of  4lmost  all  that  materialism 
can  urge  for  or  against  suicide  :  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be : 
that  is  the  question  .  .  „  whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind 
to  suffer  .  .  .  or  by  opposing  end.  To  die ;  to  sleep :  no 
more.  And  by  sleep  to  say  we  end  the  heartache  and  the 
thousand  natural  shocks  .  .  .  'tis  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  die,  to  sleep ;  to  sleep, 
— perchance  to  dream ;  aye,  there's  the  rub  .  .  . 
For  who  would  bear  .  .  .  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the 
proud  man's  contumely,  the  pangs  of  despised  love,  the 
law's  delay  .  .  .  when  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
with  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardels  bear,  to  grunt 
and  sweat  under  a  weary  life,  but  that  the  dread  of  some- 
thing after  death  .  .  .  puzzles  the  will,  and  makes  us 
rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  .  .  .  others  that  we 
know  not  of.  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us 
all." 

rHn  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  that  is  not  meant  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense ;  but  who  does  not  see  that  the 
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passage  is  shorn  of  its  beauty  ?  It  is  fine  philosophizing 
no  doubt,  and  Shakspere  might  have  written  in  this 
style  throughout  the  whole  play,  and  then  our  approbation 
would  have  been  very  high,  while  our  admiration  would 
have  been  at  zero.  In  that  case  our  definition  would  have 
had  nothing  to  work  on  ;  for  without  admiration  there  is  no 
poetry,  for  Poetry  implies  admiration.*  Shakspere, 
however,  has  not  done  so.  He  has  plentifully  interspersed 
his  philosophy  with  similes,  metaphors,  and  images  of 
beauty.  He  has  given  us  such  figures  as — "the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune — to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles — shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to — when  we  have  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil — For  who  would  bear  the  ivhips  and  scorns 
of  time — The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns — The  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  and  enterprises  of  great  pith 
and  moment,  with  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry,  and 
lose  the  name  of  action."  Is  not  the  poetry  restored  here, 
and  with  it  the  beauty — the  admiration  ? 

(Poetry  is  not  the  thought  itself,  but  the  apparel  of 
thought.  The  thought  itself  might  perhaps  be  false  or 
immoral,  and  yet  its  dress  poetical  and  lovely.]  Some 
might  argue  that  the  final  verses  of  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer 
suggested  suicide  :  but — 

"  "When  true  hearts  lie  withered 
And  fond  ones  axe  flown  " 

is  poetry.  Byron's — "  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can 
give  like  that  it  takes  away,"  may  be  poisonous  pessimism  ; 
but  the  lyric  contains  beautiful  poetry.  However,  it  seems 
to  be  a  rule,  that  the  highest  poetry  and  the  highest  truth 

go  hand  in  hand.-*  A  definition  of  poetry,  therefore,  is  a 
*•« 

*  It  is  not  meant  that  Poetry  must  produce  admiration  in  everybody, 
and  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  case  of  those  who  dislike  poetry, 
and  profess  to  see  nothing  admirable  in  the  lyrics  of  Byron  or  Burns. 
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definition  of  the   vehicle,  not  of  the    passengers ;   of  the 
mansion,  not  of  the  tenants. 

Nor  does  the  power  to  read  the  human  heart,  even  with 
marvellous  accuracy,  necessarily  involve  poetical  .genius. 
It  often  exists  without  any  apparent  poetical  gift.  There 
are  probably  men  at  the  present  day  who  possess  that 
power  in  as  high  degree  in  some  respects  as  Shakspere  ; 
but  their  forte  is  not  to  write,  but  to  act.  They  use  their 
gift  to  anticipate,  forestall,  waylay,  circumvent,  steal  a 
march  on,  and  over-reach  those  with  whom  they  deal 
financially, — and  thus  make  themselves  millionaires  or 
multi-millionaires  ;  and  to  do  this  with  conspicuous 
success  presupposes  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Shakspere  probably  could  never  have  competed 
with  the  great  stock-jobbing  kings  of  the  present  day,  any 
more  than  the  latter  could  write  Lear  or  Macbeth. 

Reader,  if  you  think  you  have  been  robbed  of  something 
by  the  foregoing  analysis,  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  "  beautiful  "  has  not  been  analysed.  The  nature 
of  Beauty  is  itself  a  very  controverted  subject — equally  so 
with  that  of  Poetry  ;  and  until  it  is  settled  it  is  not  possible 
to  fully  understand  or  perhaps  accept  the  definition  of 
Poetry  here  offered.  Still,  as  Poetry  only  includes  a  portion 
of  the  Beautiful ;  and,  though  in  the  more  comprehensive 
subject  of  the  basis  of  ^Esthetics,  the  nature  of  Beauty 
must  indeed  be  investigated ;  within  the  more  restricted 
subject  of  Poetry,  the  word  Beautiful  may  be  taken  as  we 
all  know  it  from  experience.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  Beautiful,  experience  tells  us  ;  and  all  the  metaphysical 
reasonings  in  the  world  can  neither  add  to  nor  take  from  it ; 
and  though  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Poetry,  yet 
the  solution  of  Beauty  is  not  the  solution  of  Poetry,  while 
the  solution  of  the  latter  would  bring  us  a  large  step  nearer 
to  solving  the  former.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  en- 
deavoured elsewhere  to  analyze  the  psychology  of  the 
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beautiful  *,  and  it  is  some  sort  of  earnest  of  the  validity  of 
the  conclusions  herein  arrived  at,  that  the  present  defini- 
tion of  Poetry  fits  in  exactly  in  its  proper  place  under  the 
general  heading  of  ^Esthetics.  The  two  problems,  however ,. 
—Beauty  and  Poetry,  are  distinct  and  capable  of  indepen- 
dent treatment.  One  must  come  first,  and  why  not 
Poetry  ?  Therefore  we  have  not  complicated  the  present 
investigation  with  the  larger  issue ;  but,  the  Beautiful 
being  taken  for  granted,  we  have,  perhaps,  done  something 
to  show  that  Poetry  is  the  Making  in  Language  of 
Beautiful  Analogies. 


"  The  Science  of  Beauty  :  an  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of 
^Esthetics." 


(52) 


THE  IDEAL. 

SECTION    L 

THE    LOST    IDEAL. 

As  "  every  eye  forms  a  beauty,"  so  every  mind  forms  an 
Ideal.     The  forming  of  Ideals  seems  to  be  an  instinctive 

essential   of  human   nature.     Surely   no   man 
The  Ideal  ,.      ,      ,      ^         ,  L  .  .    ... 

—  Instinct    ever  *lvec*  w^°  Bought  his  life  could  not  have 

been  better  or  happier  than  it  was.     For  this 
to  be  true,  a  man  must  have  undergone  no  pain,  endured 
no   grief,   laboured  under   no   inconveniences,   suffered  no 
disappointments,  made  no  mistakes.     And  of  what  life  has 
this  ever  been  true?     The  fact  is  we  are  all  continually 
forming  Ideals,  and  it  is  this  hope  of  bettering  ourselves, 
our  friends,  our  country,  the  world  at  large,  that  keeps  the 
machinery  of  life  going,  and  makes  the  scientist,  the  legis- 
lator,   the   general,  the    physician,    the    mechanician,    the 
author,  try   to  go  one  better  than  their  predecessors,  and 
thus   help   on   the  progress   of   civilization.     It   has   been 
remarked  that  life  without  hope  is  impossible  ;  such  life 
would  inevitably  end  in  suicide.     Even  a  degraded  savage 
whp  shows  no  trace  of  progress  in  refinement  does  all  he 
knows  to  reach  his  Ideal.     His  mind  may  be  very  narrow 
and  his  ideas  very  perverse,  yet  (as   Captain  Cook  and  his 
colleagues   found),   though   the  savage    may  show  an  in- 
credible   indifference    to    many   of    the    achievements    of 
civilization,  when    once   he  thinks  a  thing  will  serve  his 
turn,    he   is   as   keen  to  possess   or   know   about   it   as   a 
resident  of  Broadway  or  a  denizen  of  the  Strand.     Yes,  the 
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savages  are  just  as  anxious  to  "go  one  better"  in  the 
matter  of  food,  weapons,  fighting,  etc.,  as  the  white  man  is 
in  locomotion,  machinery  and  education. 

Whether  this  Ideal-Instinct  be  a  cause,  a  consequence, 
or  a  corollary  of  conscience  (or  unrelated  to  it  altogether),  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  But,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  every 
man  of  woman  born  is  possessed  of  an  Ideal-Instinct,  it  is 
a  psychological  fact  of  great  importance. 

Now,  an  Ideal  may  be  placed  either  in  the  past  or  in  the 
future  ;  or  in  both  the  past  and  the  future.  That  is  to  say, 
men  may  regard  themselves  as  having  lost  an 
thcTldeal  Ideal,  an<^  seeking  to  recover  it ;  or  as  reach- 
ing forward  to  an  altogether  unique  and 
hitherto  unrealised  state  of  perfection,  without  ever  having 
experienced  any  condition  of  existence  better  than  or  as 
good  as  the  present.  Or  men  may  regard  themselves  as 
fulfilling  both  roles. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  postulates,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Darwinian  Evolution  seems  to  preclude  its 
possibility,  and  to  admit  only  of  the  last  hypothesis ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  Darwinian  Evolution  is,  in  nearly  all 
scientific  and  academic  circles,  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
that  it  has  turned  England,  France,  Germany,  America 
and  Japan  almost  into  nations  of  Agnostics. 

The  rising  generation  have  been  nursed  on  Evolution. 
Their  first  lispings  and  their  first  lessons  have  been 
leavened  with  its  teaching.  When  old  enough  to  study 
school  books,  they  find  it  there.  If  they  join  the  bar, 
they  find  it  there.  If  they  adopt  a  business  life  and 
enter  a  city  office,  they  find  it  there.  They  read  it  in 
the  newspapers,  they  hear  it  from  the  platform.  Nay, 
they  hear  it  from  the  pulpit :  for,  even  in  the  church,  many 
ministers  are  Evolutionists  first,  and  Christians  after- 
wards. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this  is  mere  Shibboleth ;  and 
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most  of  the  intoxicated  smatterers  would,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  moral  problems,  be 
"  floored  "  directly.  But  the  effect  remains  all  the  same, 
and  the  Agnostic  is,  nowadays,  not  the  man  who  says 
he  "  does  not  know,"  but  the  man  who  says  he  does  know. 
"  I  know  very  well,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Bible  is  full  of 
human  error.  I  know  that  there  was  no  such  creation 
as  that  recorded  in  Genesis.  I  know  that  there  were 
no  such  miracles  as  those  told  of  Elijah,  of  Elisha,  or 
of  Christ.  I  know  that  there  was  no  incarnation,  resur- 
rection or  ascension.  I  know  that  there  is  no  devil,  no 
heaven,  no  hell." 

This  almost  wholesale  acceptance  of  Darwinian  Evolu- 
tion has  caused  the  physical  side  of  existence  to  well  nigh 
monopolise  scientific  attention,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to 
produce  a  host  of  new  physical  sciences ;  while  it  has  left 
psychological  inquiry  correspondingly  in  the  rear.  This 
is  a  pity ;  for  a  psychological  fact,  when  once  clearly 
ascertained,  is,  catevis  pavibus,  of  far  higher  value  than  a 
physical  fact. 

One  of  the  very  first  stories  to  be  laughed  out  of  court 
was  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with 
Adam  and  Eve  there  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
>n'  happiness  and  perfection- 

"  Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd, 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 
Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivall'd  love, 
In  blissful  solitude." 

Eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  however,  they  fell  immediately 
from  blissful  innocence  to  guilty  knowledge,  shame  and 
fear.  Their  happy  life  was  ended :  they  had  forfeited 
Paradise,  and  were  driven  out  of  Eden  into  a  world  with  a 
curse  upon  every  part  of  it. 
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Such  is  the  Biblical  account  of  the  introduction  of  sin 
into  our  planet — an  account  which,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
has  no  place — except  as  a  cause  of  mirth  and 
Evo  u  ion  amusement — in  the  system  of  the  advanced 
Evolutionist.  Nothing,  indeed,  shows  the 
hopelessness  of  appealing  to  the  moral  argument  nowadays 
more  than  the  treatment  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
origin  of  evil  by  the  scientific  Agnostic.  We  have  been 
appealed  to  personally  by  an  ardent  disciple  of  Darwin  to 
lay  aside  such  degrading  nonsense  as  the  "feeble  myth  in 
Genesis,"  and  to  recognise  in  Evolution  the  scientific  and 
beautiful  explanation  of  Evil !  Most  Evolutionists 
presumably  believe  that  their  science  affords  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Why  a  power — blind 
or  intelligent — which  could  work  out  a  millennium  through 
crime  and  pain  and  violence  and  sorrow,  could  not  and 
does  not  work  it  out  without  those  evils,  is  a  problem  that 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  but  few.  In  other  words,  the 
origin  of  evil  is  a  problem  which  remains  for  Evolutionist 
and  non-Evolutionist  alike,  just  where  it  always  has  been 
— in  the  region  of  the  absolutely  inexplainable. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  "  eating  of  the  apple."     It  may 

or  may  not  be  meant  to  be  taken  as  literally  true ;  but  to 

describe  sin  simply  as  the  result  of  eating  an 

atmg        apple  is  to  resort  to  quibbling  rather  than  to 

argument,  and  amounts  to   a   trading  on  the 

ambiguity  of  words.     Nature  is  indeed  full  of 

"  eaten  apples,"  the  consequences  of  which  will,  so  far  as 

we  can  see,  last  for  ever.     A  child  disobeys  its  parent  and, 

playing  on  the  stairs,  falls  down,  and  is  crippled  for  life ; 

and  he  or  she,  who  might  otherwise  have  married  and  been 

the  progenitor  of  multitudes,  has  to  live  a  celibate  life,  and 

is  unrepresented  for  all  time  and  all  eternity.     Every  day 

human  commands  are  disobeyed,  and  natural  laws  defied, 

and   the    consequence   is   calamities    that   can    never    be 
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retrieved.  It  was  not  the  eating  of  an  apple  which  wrought 
the  mischief:  Adam  and  Eve  may  well  have  eaten 
hundreds  of  apples  before.  It  was  the  act  of  disobedience 
to  God,  which,  in  the  Mosaic  account,  constituted  the  sin. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  Biblical  account  of  the  introduction 
of  evil  into  our  planet,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
give  us  a  better  ;  and  Evolution  leaves  us  without  any  at  all. 

Now  assuming  the  Mosaic  story  of  our  first  parents  in 

Paradise   to   be  truth,  and   not   a   myth,   the  subsequent 

history   of  mankind   is   perfectly    intelligible. 

For  all  morality  and  all  art  are  but  the  history 

of  a  struggle  to  recover  a  lost  ideal.     Some  think 

to  find  it  in  one  thing,  and  some  in  another  ;  but,  however 

diversified  may  be  the  means,  the  end  is  the  same. 

Evolution  says — "  Look  ahead  for  your  Ideal.  Take  an 
antiquarian  or  a  scientific  interest,  if  you  like,  in  the  past. 

But  for  your  Ideal  you  must  look  to  the  future. 
Locking      <We    the    elect    of    culture    are    making   for 

righteousness  on  a  stream  of  tendency.'  Look 
away  therefore  from  the  past,  with  its  universal  war,  its 
bloodstained  struggle,  its  errors,  its  cruelty,  its  vice,  its 
agony, — to  the  consummation  of  universal  culture, 
happiness  and  peace  in  the  far-off  future."  Such  is  the 
peremptory  mandate  of  Evolution.  But  Human  Nature 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  persists  in  looking  to  the 
past,  and  seeing  there  not  an  insensate  degradation  from 
which  she  has  been  evolved,  but  an  ideal  eminence  from 
which  she  has  fallen.  The  scientific  and  the  unscientific 
mind  are  at  one  in  contemplating  an  ideal.  Everywhere  the 
thoughtful  mind  seems  to  credit  human  nature  with  the 
possibility  of  a  state  in  which  ignorance  and  pain  and  want 
and  hatred  and  sorrow  and  all  evils  are  absent,  and  life 
is  synonymous  with  happiness.  But,  though  scientific 
dogmatism  says  that  this  ideal  is  ahead  of  us  or  nowhere, 
the  human  heart  is  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  past ;  and  the 
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words  "  old-fashioned,"  "  antique,"  "  ancient,"  "  quaint," 
have  a  subtle  and  inextinguishable  charm.  The  sentiment 
we  are  investigating  is  a  difficult  one  to  express  in 
proverbial  brevity  :  yet  there  are  many  saws  and  phrases 
which  embody  some  portion  or  phase  of  the  principle,  e.g. 
"  the  good  old  times,"  "the  brave  days  of  old,"  "  the 
Golden  Age,"  etc. 

The  poets  are  particularly  fond  of  painting  the  Age  of 

Gold,  always  in   the  far-off  past.        Many   poets  simply 

revel  in  it ;  and  those  not  of  our  own  time 

The  Go.    en     Qr  country  QU^  but  the  ciassical  poets  of 

Rome  and  Greece  indulge  the  sentiment. 
The  Augustan  poets  might  have  been  excused  for  finding 
in  their  own  age  the  acme  of  human  happiness  and 
prosperity ;  but  they  did  not.  With  them,  as  with  others, 
the  Golden  Age  is  located  in  remote  antiquity  Tibullus 
tells  us  that  in  the  "  Golden  Age  of  Saturn  "  neither  ox 
was  yoked,  nor  steed  bitted;  that  the  houses  had  no 
doors,  nor  the  landed  estates  boundary  stones ;  while  the 
very  oaks  dropped  honey.  There  were  no  armies,  no 
war,  no  swords,  no  angry  passions.  "  While  now,  under 
Jupiter  as  ruler,  there  is  ever  slaughter  and  wounds," 
etc.*  Ovid  declares  that  in  the  Golden  Age  (aurea  cetas) 
there  was  no  magistrate,  and  yet  good  faith  and  right 
flourished  without  the  aid  of  law  (sine  lege).  Punishment 
and  fear  were  unknown.  No  trenches  surrounded  the 
towns,  no  war-trumpets  were  blown,  no  helmets  or 
swords  were  manufactured  ;  "  without  the  need  of  soldiers, 
the  nations,  free  from  care,  maintained  agreeable  leisure  " 
{sine  militis  usu  mollia  securae  peragebant  otia  gentes)A 
Horace  likewise  speaks  of  the  "  Fortunate  Isles  "  as  a 

*  Opera  1-3,  1.  40,  et  seq. 

t  Metamorph.  I.,  1.  89,  et  seq.     The  whole  of  the  Metamorphoses  is 
full  of  the  same  sentiment. 
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relic  preserved  by  Jupiter  when  the  Golden  Age  had 
degenerated  to  brass,  and  the  Brazen  Age  to  iron  (ut 
inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ;  acre  dehinc  ferro  duravit 
saecula)*  Virgil  places  his  Ideal  in  both  the  past  and 
the  future;  for  in  the  ^Eneid  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Golden 
Age  was  when  Saturn  ruled,  when  the  people  lived  in 
placid  peace,  until  by  degrees  a  worse  and  discoloured 
age,  and  the  madness  of  war  and  greed  of  possession 
succeeded."!  In  his  fourth  Eclogue  (the  famous  so-called 
"  Messianic  Ode  ")  he  paints  the  blissful  time  as  about 
to  recur  under  Augustus,  by  a  kind  of  cycle.  Even  in 
Homer  we  have  the  lotus-eaters  enjoying  a  kind  of 
Paradise  in  which  they  wish  to  live  for  ever.J  Nay, 
Hesiod — perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  Poets — 
speaks  of  five  ages,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  the  Age 
of  Gold.§  Lastly,  in  the  Book  of  Job — written  probably 
many  hundreds  of  years  betore  Hesiod — we  have  many 
references  to  an  earlier  and  happier  time,  "when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy."  || 

When,  moreover,  any  poet  coins  a  happy  line  or  couplet 
expressive  of  the  sentiment  in  question,  it  is  immediately 
recognised  as  a  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  it  is  seized  on  as  meeting  a  "long-felt 
want."  Thus  Burns's  "  Auld  lang  syne;"  and  Campbell's 
"Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view''  soon  became 
current  coin  of  the  realm. 


*  Epodes  xvi.,  11.  64-66. 
f  Book  viii.,  1.  324,  et  seq. 
J  Odyssey  ix.,  1.  82,  et  seq. 

§  Weeks  and  Days,  1.  167.^  For  other  classical  references  to  the 
same  subject  see  Virgil's  Georgics  I.,  12,  et  seq.  Ovid's  Fasti  I.,  247, 
et  seq. 

||  Job  xxxviii.,  7. 
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Old  china,  old  silver,  old  paintings,  prints  and  works  of 

art    of   all    sorts    are   highly    prized,    and   have   often    a 

prodigious  commercial  value,  not  because 

they  are  useful,  but  because  they  are  old. 

I    may   have  a  Bible  carefully  translated 

from   the  best  manuscripts  of  the  original  tongues,  with 

admirable  references  and  other  helps  ;  and,  if  I  want  to  sell 

it,  I  may  get  a  shilling  for  it.     If  it  is  in  a  dead  language, 

and  one  that  was  never  used  by  the  Old  Testament  Jews  or 

the    Apostles,     and     unaccompanied     by    any    helps    or 

references,  but  provided  it  was  printed  in  1455,  1  can  get 

£4,000  or  £5,000  for  it. 

What  a  fascination  old  furniture,  old  houses,  old  castles, 

old  towns  and  old  villages,  have  for  us  all !     Everyone 

is  familiar  with  the  tourist  party  and  the 

aeo  ogy.     gujde    going    round    the    palace,    fortress 

or  cathedral  : — 

"  That  window,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  new  :  but  these 
pillars  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century."  All  eyes  turn 
from  the  window  to  the  pillars. 

"  This  wall  is  the  very  oldest  part  of  the  building."  All 
eyes  turn  with  intense  interest  to  the  wall. 

"  That  armour  hanging  eight  feet  from,  the  ground  is 
said  to  have  been  used  in  the  Crusades."  Immediate  halt, 
and  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  armour,  and  some  attempts  by 
the  more  athletic — after  the  crowd  has  passed  on — to  reach 
up  and  touch  the  old  metal.  Mere  age,  however,  has  in 
itself  no  attraction  for  us.  We  could  at  any  time  collect 
stones  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  we  do  not  do  so, 
for  they  would  have  no  value.  There  must  be  associations 
attaching  to  the  article,  and  these  associations  must  be 
human.  If  this  condition  be  present,  then  the  older  the 
associations  are,  caeteris  paribus,  the  more  valuable  will  the 
article  be. 
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A  priori  reasoning  would  perhaps  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  in  democratic,  innovating,  revolutionary  times, 

veneration  for  antiquity  would  be 
Sentimental  ,  ,,  ..  .  ,, 

gradually  eliminated,  at  all  events 
America.  1-1 

amongst     young     and     colonial     nations. 

That  this  is  far  from  being  true,  the  case  of  America 
proves.  Notwithstanding  the  antipathy  between  the 
States  and  the  Mother  Country  after  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  Americans,  when  desirous  of  forming 
a  national  episcopal  Church  for  themselves,  sent  one  of 
their  clergy  to  England,  the  very  year  after  the  Peace  of 
1783,  to  obtain  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
bishops ;  and  when  they  found  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown  stood  in  the  way,  they  proceeded  to 
Scotland  and  obtained  the  coveted  gift  of  episcopacy 
there.  This,  however,  did  not  quite  satisfy  them,  and 
three  years  later  they  managed — after  the  passing  here 
of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament — to  add  the  English 
consecration  to  the  Scottish.  It  was  surely  far  more  the 
fascination  of  a  venerable  custom,  boasting  an  unbroken 
continuity  of  many  centuries,  than  any  belief  in  an 
Apostolic  succession,  that  prompted  our  democratic, 
innovating  kinsmen  in  this  matter. 

The  ancient  cities  and  monuments  of  Europe,  too,  have 
still  a  wonderful  attraction  for  Americans.  Westminster 
Abbey  is  probably  more  venerated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  than  it  is  here  ;  and  it  is  said  that  what  affects 
our  transatlantic  cousins  most  of  all  is  to  be  shown  the 
holes  in  the  cloisters,  where  the  Westminster  school-boys 
used  to  play  marbles  before  America  was  discovered. 
Every  year,  moreover,  Americans  pilgrimage  to  Canada, 
especially  to  Quebec,  for  there  they  behold  a  city  which 
was  founded  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

One   of  the   oldest   buildings — if   not  the  oldest — in  the 
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United  States  is  the  "  State  House  "  at  Boston,  a  plain 
structure  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  and  greatly  in  the  way 
of  the  traffic  ;  but  it  is  jealously  guarded,  and  it  has  hitherto 
triumphantly  defied  the  utilitarian  vandalism  of  the  times. 

Turning  to  literature,  we  find  that  it  abounds  with 
elements  springing  from  the  consciousness  of  a  lost  ideal ; 
Literature  anc*  tnese  elements  throng  the  pages  of 
infidel  and  orthodox  authors  alike.  Indeed, 
were  those  elements  taken  away,  our  poetry  would  be  well- 
nigh  bankrupt  of  beauty  and  pathos. 

There  are  three  fields  in  literature  in  which  this  lost 
ideal  is  chiefly  sought  for,  or  lamented  :  First,  Vanished 
Youth ;  second^  Deceased  Friends ;  and  third,  Former 
History. 

In   youth    we   look    forward   with   enthusiasm    to    the 

years  that  will  bring  fulness  of  strength  and  maturity  of 

knowledge.     No   sooner   has   youth   passed 

and  Youtli      t*ian  **  assumes  an  attractiveness  which  it 
never  had  while  it  was  present.     Take  the 
moralizings  of  a  Roman  Catholic  poet  on  the  morning  of 
life  :  — 

"  Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our-night ; 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning, 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best  light."  * 

Take  the  singing  of  one  at  the  opposite  pole  to  orthodox 
belief : — 

"  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story : 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory  ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  never  so  plenty." 

The  same  thought  is  more  pathetically  expressed  in 
another  lyric  by  the  same  writer — 

*  Moore. 
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"  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull  decay. 
"Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  alone  the  blush  that  fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  e'er  youth  itself  is  past. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  or  be  what  I  have  been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept  o'er  many  a  vanished  scene, 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish  tho'  they  be, 
So  midst  the  withered  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would  flow  to  me !  "* 

Coleridge,   who  held   a  middle   position   between  these 
two   theological    extremes,   uttered    a    passionate   lament 
over  the  departed  joys  of  youth,  and  will  persuade  himself 
by  any  and  every  argument  that  he  is  still  young  : — 
"  When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woful  When  ! 

Ah  !  for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then  !  .  .  . 

Ere  I  was  old  ?     Ah,  woful  Ere, 

Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here  ! 

O  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet 

'Tis  known  that  Thou  and  I  were  one, 

I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit  — 

It  cannot  be  that  Thou  art  gone  ! 

Thy  Vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled  ;— 

And  Thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 

What  strange  disguise  hast  thou  put  on 

To  make  believe  that  thou  are  gone  ? 

Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still." 

The  lost  ideal  touches  the  heart  so  closely  that  singers, 
who   on  other    subjects  could   not  rise   above  the   veriest 
commonplace,  have  on  this  theme  achieved  an  excellence 
that  will  only  fade  with  the  language. 
"  Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel  infancy  ! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
*    But  a  white  celestial  thought : 

*  Byron. 
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Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 


O,  how  I  long  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain, 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train. 

Some  men  a  forward  motion  love, 
But  I  by  backward  step?  would  move  ; 
And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn, 
In  that  state  I  came,  return."  * 

Our  friends  are  often  very  dear  to  us;  but,  however  we 

may  value  them,  when  they  die  they  become  trebly  dear. 

Were  they  to  be  restored  to  us,  we  should 

16       *  soon  contradict   and  quarrel   with  them  as 

'     before  :  and  were  we  to  become  young  again, 

we  should  speedily  pant  for  knowledge  and  experience. 

It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  surprise  us  that  a  large 
proportion  of  poetical  masterpieces  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
dirge  or  elegy  for  the  dead,  0r  a  wail  for  the  loss  or 
severance  of  friendship.  Witness  Shakspere's  Sonnets 
(which  are  full  of  this  latter  sentiment),  Spenser's  Astrophel 
on  the  death  of  Sidney,  Hood's  Deathbed  and  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  Southey's  Scholar,  Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis  on  the 
death  of  Clough,  Burns' s  Highland  Mary,  Gray's  Elegy, 
Byron's  Thyrza,  Cowper's  Mary  Unwin  and  On  Receipt  of 
My  Mother's  Picture,  Lamb's  Hester  and  Old  Familiar  Faces, 
Shelley's  Adonais,  Milton's  Lycidas,  Tennyson's  In 
Memoriam. 

*  H.  Vaughan. 
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I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  savage 

mind  in  this  department  of  psychology  ;  but  it  is  not  easy 

to  believe  that  the  aged  chiefs  would  look 

Savages  and     back    without   regret   on   the   time   when 

Sentiment.         ...         •    .    ,     ,  ,       .  •,  ,,  ,,  i  j 

"  iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,    they  could 

dive  and  they  could  run — 

"  Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun." 

Mr.  Egerton  R.  Young,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary, 
who  spent  many  years  amongst  the  North-  American 
Indians,  testifies  warmly  to  their  wonderful  powers  of 
oratory,  and  to  the  apt  illustrations,  elegant  phrases  and 
poetic  beauty  with  which  their  speeches  were  filled ;  and 
he  quotes  other  writers  to  the  same  effect.  One  extract 
which  he  gives  from  the  speech  of  an  old  Indian  chief, 
named  Push-ma-ta-rfa,  shows  the  latter  precipitating 
himself  into  the  future,  and  looking  back  with  a  fond 
regret  at  the  times  that  were  gone  : — "  My  children  will 
walk  through  the  forest,  and  the  Great  Spirit's  voice  will 
be  heard  in  the  tree-tops.  The  flowers  will  spring  up  in 
the  hunters'  trail,  and  the  birds  will  sing  on  their  branches  ; 
but  Push-ma-ta-ha  will  not  hear  them,  neither  will  he  see 
the  flowers  any  more.  He  will  be  gone ;  his  spirit  will  have 
fled.  Then,  when  he  returns  not,  his  people  will  know 
that  he  is  not  among  the  living — that  he  is  dead.  The 
news  will  come  to  their  ears  as  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  a 
mighty  oak  in  the  stillness  of  the  woods."* 

Some  thinkers,  such  as  Pope  and  Rousseau,  seem  to 
have  believed  that  the  "  Eden  "  life  was  not  confined  to 
Paradise,  but  pervaded  the  whole  world  at  one  period. 

"  Nor  think  in  Nature's  State  they  blindly  trod  : 
The  State  of  Nature  was  the  reign  of  God.  .  .  . 
Pride  was  not  then  ;  nor  arts  that  pride  to  aid  ; 
Man  walked  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade, 

*  Indian  Wigwams  and  Northern  Camp  Fires  :  Chap.  xvii. 
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The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 
No  murder  clothed  him,  and  no  murder  fed.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come — 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb  I"  * 

Thinkers  ignorant  of  history  will  be  more  disposed  to 
locate  their  ideal  within  their  own  experience;  but  those 
,  whose  reading  enables  them  to  visit  antiquity, 

°ry*  will  fix  their  ideal  far  back  in  the  centuries 
behind  them.  "  For  him  who  peruses  history,  every  hero 
has  fought,  every  philosopher  has  instructed,  every 
legislator  has  organized : — every  blessing  was  bestowed, 
every  calamity  was  inflicted  for  his  information.  In  public 
he  is  in  the  audit  of  his  counsellors,  and  enters  the  senate 
with  Pericles,  Solon  and  Lycurgus ;  in  private  he  walks 
among  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  de^id,  and  every  tomb 
is  an  oracle."! 

Nor  let  us  imagine  that  this  tendency  to  idealize  the  past 
is  a  thing  begotten  of  modern  culture.  It  was  a  tendency 
in  the  Hebrew  Preacher's  time,  and  one  he  did  not  approve 
of — "  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely 
concerning  this."  (Eccles.  vii.  10.)  Macaulay  had  not 
very  much  sentimentality  or  emotionality  in  his  nature. 
He  partly  confesses  this  him  self.  J  His  writings  further 
show  it.  Lord  Morley  thinks  that  Macaulay  impresses 
others  deeply,  while  "  his  own  pulse  is  as  steady  as  that  of 
a  practised  duellist,"  and  that  "  he  is  too  cool  to  be 
inspired."  Speaking  in  prosaic  verity  therefore,  Macaulay 
would  undoubtedly  have  agreed  with  the  Preacher  as  heartily 
as  would  any  dutiful  Evolutionist  of  to-day.  Yet 
Macaulay,  no  more  than  the  ordinary  impressionable  mortal, 

*  Essay  on  Man :  Epistle  III. 
t  Rev.  C.  Wolfe. 

{  "  We  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or 
the  dead." — Essays  :  Milton. 
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can  rid  himself  of  the  fascination  of  a  distant  past  ;  and 
when  he  gets  into  verse,  he  lets  the  tendency  have  full 
play  :— 

"  Then  none  was  for  a  party  ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  State, 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor,  . 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned, 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

To  this  element  in  our  nature  must    be  attributed   the 

fact  that  so  many  of  the  most  cultured  minds   in   every 

modern  literature  have  felt   the  irresistible 

'  attraction  of  the  Greek  Mythology.     That 

^'     that    Mythology    contains    both    wit    and 

wisdom,  we  need  hardly  cite  the   authority  of   Bacon  to 

prove.     It  is  indeed  mixed  up  with   a  great  deal  that  is 

childish,  grotesque  and  vicious ;  but  it  was  far  off,  it  was 

unreal,  it  was  an  imaginary  world  in  itself,  it  had  in  it 

many  of  the  elements  of  the  ideal,  and  it  entered  largely 

into  the  sublimest  art  and  poetry  of  an  antique  nation. 

This  was  enough ;  and  many  a  genius  who  would   have 

scorned   to  accept  the  "  Garden  of  Eden,"  has  loved  to 

revel  in  the  "  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,"  and  the  "  Elysian 

Fields." 

Such  writers  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  sin  and  sorrow 
being  first  introduced  to  the  earth  by  Satan,  a  fallen  angel 
expelled  from  heaven,  and  tempting  Eve  with  an  apple  : 
but  the  expulsion  of  Ate  from  the  celestial  regions,  and  the 
discord  she  spread  on  earth  by  the  apple  she  threw  among 
the  guests  at  Peleus'  wedding  is  for  them  a  graceful  and 
poetic  ornament.  The  tree  of  life  guarded  by  Cherubim 
and  a  flaming  sword,  was  an  incredible  myth ;  but  planted 
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on  Mount  Atlas,  and  guarded  by  a  watchful  dragon,  it  is 
very  welcome  to  flourish — 

"  All  amidst  the  Gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three, 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree." 

The  idea  of  Cain  marrying  his  sister  is  a  great  stumbling 
block  :  not  so  Jupiter  marrying  his  sister  Juno,  or  Saturn 
taking  his  daughter  Vesta  to  wife — 

"  In  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  \yas  not  held  a  stain." 

Noah's  flood  must  be  repudiated,  but  Deucalion's  may 
be  tolerated.  Samson  and  his  exploits  must  be  cast  out, 
but  he  may  come  back  under  the  name  of  Hercules  and  his 
labours.  Joshua's  arrest  of  the  sun  is  an  inconceivable 
fable ;  but  Phaethon's  allowing  the  sun-chariot  to  go  out  of 
its  course  for  a  day,  is  a  beautiful  allegory.  That  the 
walls  of  Jericho  should  fall  down  at  the  blast  of  Joshua's 
trumpets  cannot  be  admitted ;  but  Amphion  may  be 
allowed  to  build  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  music  of  his 
lyre.  That  Lot's  wife  should  become  a  pillar  of  salt 
because  she  looked  back  at  Sodom  is  unthinkable  :  but  that 
everyone  who  looked  at  Medusa's  head  should  be  turned 
into  stone  is  abundantly  instructive.  That  Saul,  by  the 
help  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  should  recall  Samuel  from  the 
world  of  spirits,  is  an  old  wives'  tale  :  but  that  Orpheus 
should  visit  Hades  and  lead  back  "  his  half  regained 
Eurydice  "  to  the  confines  of  this  world  is  an  edifying 
poeticism.  Parallels  might  be  pointed  out  indefinitely. 

Of  course  our  classical  poets  above  alluded  to  did  not 
believe  the  Greek  Myths,  any  more  than  they  did  the  Biblical 
stories.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is, 
that  what  one  part  of  our  nature  discards,  another  part 
demands  back.  What  the  intellect  rejects,  the  imagination 
revels  in.  Reason  may  expel  the  world  of  miracle  by  one 
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door,  as  long  as  fancy  admits  it  by  another.  That  which 
to  deliberation  is  superfluous  and  grotesque,  is  to  invention 
and  feeling  welcome  and  essential. 

Besides  the  psychological  argument  advanced  above, 
there  is  certainly  some  scientific  and  historical  evidence 
pointing  to  a  literal  Garden  of  Eden  :  for  notwithstanding 
the  prevalent  infidelity,  modern  science  has  furnished  some 
curious  confirmations  of  the  Mosaic  ethnography.  Huxley 
and  other  Evolutionists  of  the  highest  authority,  have 
maintained  that  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  some 
place  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  while  history  informs  us 
that  nearly  all  the  great  ancient  civilizations — the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Median,  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian 
— Surrounded  Palestine  in  a  rude  circle  :  and  Dr.  Bright,  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson,  Mr.  Warren  Upham,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Professor  Hull,  Professor  Prestwich,  and  other  eminent 
geologists,  have  declared  that  Man's  advent  on  this  earth 
must  be  placed  somewhere  between  7,000  and  10,000 
years  ago. 

This  line  of  argument,  however,  cannot  be  developed  here. 
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SECTION    11. 
THE  IDEAL  SOUGHT. 

The  reader  who  has  read  so  far  will  probably  be  inclined 

to  urge  : — "  But  surely  there  is  not  only  a  looking  back 

on  a  lost  ideal,  but  also  a  looking  forward  to 

ara  ^  se  a  comjng  one  .  there  is  not  only  a  universal 
sigh  over  a  vanished  age  of  gold,  but  a 
universal  aspiration  for  a  future  millenium.  And  thus 
Evolution  would  seem  to  be  right  after  all." 

This  is  not  only  a  great  truth,  but  it  must  be  insisted  on. 
When  Ellwood  looked  over  Milton's  great  epic,  he  remarked 
— "  Thou  hast  had  much  to  say  here  about  Paradise  lost ; 
what  hast  thou  to  say  about  Paradise  found  ? "  The 
remark  reminded  Milton  of  this  twofold  yearning,  which 
possessed  the  human  breast  long  before  Evolution  was 
•dreamt  of.  All  Church  teaching,  the  fathers,  the  Apostles, 
the  Gospels,  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  nature- 
worship  of  paganism,  the  superstitions  of  heathenism,  are 
full  of  an  ideal  future,  in  which  wrong  will  be  righted,  and 
pain  and  sorrow  and  death  replaced  by  endless  happiness 
and  peace.  But  the  germ  of  all  such  aspiration  is  to  be 
found  in  Eden,  when  it  was  promised  that  the  Seed  of  the 
Woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

This  promise  of  a  great  restitution  was  at  first  obscure ; 
but  its  meaning  became  plainer  as  time  went  on.  The 
prophets  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  a  terrestrial 
millenium,  but  the  criticism  which  denies  that  the 
Old  Testament  writers  believed  in  a  heaven  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  is  surely  based  on  ignorance  of 
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what  those  writers  say.  Witness  Job  (xix.  25)  :  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth;  and  though,  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God."  Witness  David :  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with 
thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory."  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  24.)  And  again,  "Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  shall 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  (Ps.  xxiii. 
6.)  "  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  (Ps.  xvi.  n.) 
"  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt."  (Daniel  xii.  2.)  There  is  much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  and  there  are  in  the  prophets 
many  glowing  pictures  of  a  coming  millenium.* 

The  New  Testament  teaching  on  these  points,  however, 
is  much  more  explicit,  and  it  is  there  expressly  stated  that 
the  Messiah  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  Gospel." 

What  is  the   goal    of   physical   science    itself   but   the 
realization  of  the  ideal  ?     To  master  and-  utilize  the  forces 
of  nature,    and  thereby  facilitate   the   pro- 
duction of  food,  clothing,  buildings — wealth 
of  Science.          r  ,  .     ,  ,.  ,.      r 

ot  every  kind ;  to  discover  new  remedies  for 

disease,  to  improve  sanitation  and  prevent  sickness ;  to 
make  travelling  cheap  and  easy ;  to  diminish  exertion,  and 
yet  increase  the  fruits  of  labour ;  these  are  the  means  which 
science  adopts  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  existence,  and  bring 
about  an  age  of  universal  peace  and  plenty.  Thus  her 
methods  differ  from,  but  her  goal  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher.  The  former  hopes  to  win 
chiefly  by  supplying  corporeal  desiderata;  the  latter  by 
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ministering  chiefly  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of 
human  nature. 

At  present  the  methods  of  physical  science  are  all  the 
vogue.     Moral  and  religious  teachers,  unless  they  conform 

their    doctrines   in   some    way   to    the 
Tyranny          theories  demanded    by    Evolution,    are 

hardly  listened  to.  The  very  word 
science  has  almost  come  to  be  synonymous  with  physical 
science ;  and  so  complete  is  the  tyranny  exercised  by  her, 
that  no  one  with  a  reputation  to  lose  will  dare  to  question 
the  monopoly — the  omnipotence  of  her  sway.  A  Lord 
Kelvin  cannot  even  venture  to  suggest  that  life  seems  to 
imply  a  creative  and  directing  power  beyond  that  on  which 
dead  matter  rests,  but  he  brings  a  whole  nest  of  scientific 
hornets  about  his  ears.  Nearly  everyone  seems  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  methods  of  physical  science  can  never  bring 
the  human  race  to  the  wished-for  millenium.  It  may 
enable  ten,  fifty,  a  thousand  persons  to  live  where  one 
lived  before ;  but  to  think  that  by  so  doing  the  happiness  of 
the  race  is  increased,  is  one  of  those  essential  delusions  which 
neither  logic  nor  accumulated  experience  will  ever  destroy. 
To  augment  our  powers  of  sight  and  voice  and  hearing  and 
locomotion  a  thousandfold,  will  assuredly  add  to  the 
excitement,  the  competition,  the  struggle  for  existence ; 
but  it  will  never  add  to  the  general  content,  or  cause  to 
ripen  the  "  fruits  of  the  spirit,"  amongst  which  are  love, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  faith,  and  meekness. 

Meanwhile,  the  belief  prevails,  and  the  effort  is  made. 

In  almost  every  walk  of  civilized  life  there  is  a  constant 

attempt  being  made  to  recover  a  lost — 

3  UniYersal     or  reach  a  distant-ideal.     A  Freethinker 
Quest.  .  r  ,, 

wrote   in   one   of  the   newspapers  some 

time  ago,  that  men  were  "  everywhere  growing  better  than 
their  creeds.''     The  very  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.     Our 
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creeds  express  our  ideals,  and  everywhere  these  set  up  a 
standard  to  which  none  of  us  can  attain. 

Our  governments  are  theoretically  good ;  but  in  practice 

mistakes,  follies,  blunders,  even  crimes  are  committed  by 

those   very    persons    who   form    or  administer 

them.     Our  laws  are  mostly  righteous,  and  far 

better    than    any    of    us    can    perfectly  obey. 

Criminals   often   escape    justice,    and   the   innocent   often 

suffer  in  their  place.     Thousands  of  persons  prefer  to  take 

the  wrong  which  the  laws  condemn,  rather  than  face  the 

delay,   the  expense,  the  pitfalls  which  beset  an  appeal  to 

those  laws. 

It  is  similar  with  our  institutions.     They  are  for  the  most 

part  admirably  designed  and  faultlessly  provided  for,  and,  it 

must   be   added,  creditably  worked.     Yet 

as'     their  theory  and  spirit  are  being  continually 

violated    by     corruption,    self-interest,    party    spirit    and 

ignorance. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  of  literature,  politics, 
books,  speeches.  Which  of  the  newspapers  that  breathe 

lofty  and  virtuous  sentiments  in  the 
Uttera  leading  article,  would  be  willing  to  disclose 

to  public  gaze  the  tricks  of  the  editorial 
office,  or  the  real  opinions  of  the  writer  ?  How  many  of  the 
books  and  speeches  with  which  the  public  are  so  liberally 
supplied  are  a  faithful  counterpart  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  author  or  speaker  ?  Or  how  many  persons  would  like 
to  have  their  public  professions  tested  by  a  candid  compari- 
son with  their  private  conduct  ?  Immediately  a  man  steps 
on  a  platform,  or  takes  a  pen  in  hand,  he  begins,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  act  a  part.  He  sets  about  erecting  a 
standard,  which  he  himself  does  not  and  cannot  altogether 
act  up  to. 
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All  this  is  equally  true  of  the  minister  of  religion — be  he 
an  open-air  preacher,  a  Free  Church  minister,  a  Vicar  in 
his  parish  pulpit,  or  a  Bishop  in  his 
er*  cathedral.  His  exhortations  to  faith  and 
love,  and  obedience  and  humility,  and  holiness  and  self- 
sacrifice,  invariably  point  to  a  higher  life  than  he  himself 
lives  up  to.  Nor  is  there  necessarily  in  all  this  anything  of 
conscious  hypocrisy.  With  the  purest  motives  and  the 
best  intentions,  man's  heart  continually  goes  out  towards 
the  Ideal.  A  man  who  preached  no  better  life  and  doctrine 
than  he  and  his  hearers  lived  up  to,  would  soon  cease  to  be 
listened  to. 

Conscience,  it  has  been  said,  has  everywhere  authority, 
though  nowhere  has  it  power  to  rule  the  world.  And  do 
we  not  all  see  and  feel  this  to  be  so  ?  Virtue  is 
Virtue '  °Peu  '•  Vice  *s  secret.  Virtue  loves  the  light : 
Vice  loves  the  dark.  Virtue  walks  by  day : 
Vice  prowls  by  night.  And  yet  there  is  ten  times  as  much 
vice  as  there  is  virtue.  Vice  is  everywhere  at  the  head  of 
the  big  battalions,  yet  she  is  everywhere  afraid  of  the  little 
squadrons  led  by  virtue.  Everywhere  men  wish  to  be 
thought  better  than  they  are — more  consistent,  more 
truthful,  more  disinterested,  more  honest,  more  generous. 
And  this  is  true  even  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned 
characters.  The  drinking-saloons,  gambling-dens,  and 
haunts  of  vice,  are,  it  might  be  thought,  full  of  men  and 
women  who  glory  in  their  wickedness,  and  are  destitute  of 
shame.  It  is  not  so.  Let  one  of  the  worst  and  lowest  of 
such  characters  be  accused  of  a  crime  and  brought  to 
trial ;  before  the  scrutiny  of  the  jury,  the  ears  of  the 
judge  and  the  eyes  of  the  public,  he  will  soon  be  pat  to 
the  blush.  Or,  if  he  be  literally  too  hardened  to  blush,  he 
will  shuffle,  prevaricate,  perjure  himself,  accuse  others : 
he  will  commit  a  far  worse  offence  than  that  of  which  he 
stands  accused,  if  he  can  thereby  only  persuade  the  court 
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and  public  that  he  is  innocent.  And  this  is  not  done 
merely  to  escape  the  punishment  of  his  crime.  Murderers 
constantly  go  to  the  gallows  with  a  lie  on  their  lip';,  rather 
than  own  their  guilt  before  their  fellow-men. 

All  know  that  they  are  not  ideal  beings,  yet  all  try  to 
pose  as  such ;  and  offences  that  interfere  with  our  moral 
uprightness  are  more  vehemently  repudiated  than  any 
others.  Nothing  is  thought  to  tell  against  our  moral 
nature  more  damagingly  than  fraud,  hypocrisy  or  deceit 
of  any  kind.  Lust  is  usually  a  matter  of  partnership,  and 
cruelty  is  often  associated  with  power,  and  even  with 
talent ;  and  men  therefore  less  resent  being  charged  with 
these  offences  than  with  deceit.  Many  a  man  who  would 
little  mind  being  called  a  tyrant,  a  seducer,  or  a  drunkard, 
would  flare  up  in  an  instant  on  being  called  a  coward,  a 
swindler,  or  a  liar. 

Art  is  another  field — and  a  large  one — in  which  men 
seek  to  recover  the  lost  Ideal.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  got 
_  .  nearest  to  success  in  this  quest,  though  the 
marvels  of  Gothic  grace  were  unknown  to  them. 
But  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  all  art  is  eclectic.  Nature 
supplies  the  models,  and  art  adapts  them.  Yet  art  is  not 
a  mere  transcript  of  nature.  The  artist  seeks  always  to 
improve  upon  nature.  The  landscape-painter  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  paint  any  scene.  He  will  choose  one  that 
seems  to  him  particularly  beautiful  :  and  even  then  he  will 
not  paint  it  exactly  as  it  is,  but  will  throw  in  a  tree  here,  a 
cottage  there,  and  a  figure  yonder,  to  give  symmetry  or 
some  human  interest  to  the  picture.  The  same  principles 
obtain  in  portrait-painting  :  there  is  an  inveterate  tendency 
to  touch  up  and  "  titivate."  We  all  know  the  story  of 
Cromwell's  refusing  to  pay  the  artist  if  he  should  leave 
out  a  single  mole,  wart,  or  scar.  Even  photography — 
faithful  as  it  is  supposed  to  be — follows  suit :  and  the 
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practice  of  "  improving  "  the  negative,    whether  in  land- 
scape or  portraiture,  is  now  quite  an  art. 

All  this  is  psychologically  natural,  because  men  are  ever 
and  everywhere  seeking,  and  ever  and  everywhere  failing 
to  recover  a  lost  Ideal.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  that 
this  truth  held  good  in  his  own  art,  and  very  frankly 
acknowledged  it.  The  goal  of  the  true  painter,  he  said,  is 
an  idea  which  "  subsists  only  in  the  mind  :  the  sight  never 
beheld  it,  nor  has  the  hand  expressed  it  :  it  is  an  idea 
residing  in  the  breast  of  the  artist,  which  he  is  always 
labouring  to  impart,  and  which  he  dies  at  last  without 
imparting."  (See  above,  p.  47.) 

The  like  reasoning,  precisely,  is  true  of  music,  which  to 
some  people  constitutes  the  nearest  approach  man  is 
.  capable  of  making  towards  the  Ideal.  Music 
can  identify  itself  with  every  human  emotion, 
and  accommodate  itself  to  every  frame  of  mind.  It  shouts 
in  our  triumphs,  and  weeps  with  our  tears ;  it  broods  with 
our  pensiveness,  yearns  with  our  longings,  and  laughs  with 
our  mirth  :  it  shudders  with  our  horror,  trembles  with  our 
fears,  abhors  with  our  hate,  and  loves  with  our  affection. 
"  What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell  ?  "  It  is 
often  more  eloquent  than  words,  more  powerful  than 
deeds. 

"  Music,  oh,  how  faint,  how  weak  ! 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell : 
Why  should  feeling  ever  speak, 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well  ? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love's  are  e'en  more  false  than  they  : 
Oh  'tis  only  music's  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  betray." 

For  not  a  few  persons  congenial  music — could  it  only 
last — would  constitute  all  the  heaven  that  need  be  sought 
after.  Yet  what  composer  would  claim  that  his — or  any 
other  compositions — touched  the  highest  point  of  which 
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his  art  was  capable  ?  And  the  feelings  awakened  by 
music,  such  as  they  are,  are  short  and  evanescent,  and 
moreover  they  leave  us  just  as  they  found  us.  Music  of 
itself  has  no  power  whatever  to  elevate  the  character. 
High  musical  talent,  and  a  great  love  for  the  art,  often  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  most  degrading  vices. 

Literature   presents  another   field   in   which   numerous, 
Literature      var*ed  and   continued   efforts  are   made   to 
reach  the  ideal.     Poetry  is   perpetually   at 
work  to  win  the  goal : — 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven." 

The  poet,  being  bound  by  none  of  the  pitiful  limits  of 

fact  or  experience,  was  placed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  above 

the  philosopher,  the  scientist,  the  historian — 

above    all     other  .  thinkers.     "  Imagination," 

says  George  Eliot,  "  is  a  licensed  trespasser."     The  poet 

can  therefore  (says  Shelley) 

"  Wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand." 

At    one  time  the    poet,    in   his   search   for   the    Ideal, 
represents  things  that  are,  as  though  they  were  not — 
"  Annihilating  all  that's  made, 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade." 

While,   at   another    time,    he    conjures   up   a  world  of 
wonders  out  of  nothing, — 

"  And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Keats  and  Shelley  are  especially  frank  and  interesting  on 

the  psychology  of  poetry.     Fancy,  says  the  former,  is  our 

,  ideal     messenger,     restoring     the     past, 

divining  the  future,  and  always  superior 

to  reality  : — 
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"  Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 
Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her  .  .  . 

O  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose  : 
Summer  joys  are  spoiled  by  use. 
Fancy,  high-commissioned,  send  her  ! 
She  has  vassals  to  attend  her  : 
She  will  bring  thee,  spite  of  frost, 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost." 

Shelley  is  even  deeper  and  more  true  in  this   matter. 

The  poet,  he  says,  in  effect,  is  an  idealist  —  a  professional 

idealist  —  whose   vocation    it    is,   not    to   copy 

She  ley  s     naturej    but  to  create,—not  to   reflect   reality, 

but  to  beget  scenes  and  beings,  better  and  more 

permanent  than  anything  experience  can  introduce  us  to  — 

Create  he  can 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 

Nurselings  of  immortality."  * 

It  is  the  same  in    prose   fiction   and   the   drama.     The 

heroes   and   heroines   of  our   literature  from   Palamon  to 

Arthur,     and     from     Griselda     to     Dinah 

Morris,  are  so  many  ideal  beings  with  just 

enough  humanity  about  them  to  make  them 

intelligible  and  possible.      Such  heroes  and   heroines  are 

not  portraits  or  transcripts  from  nature.     Mere  transcripts 

do  not  satisfy.     Not  only  must  there  be  —  as  in  painting  — 

artistic   selection,   but   there   must   also   be    elevation    or 

embellishment  :    and  the  author  who  cannot  give  us  this 

will  fail  to  please. 

Shakspere   is   said   to   reproduce    human  nature    more 
perfectly  than  any  other  writer.     As  thus  expressed,  this 
is    a    half     truth,     and     most     misleading. 
hakspere.  '   characters,  in  their  motives,  their 


conduct,    their   relationship   to   each   other    and    to   their 
environment,  are  more  wonderfully  true  to  human  nature 

*  See  above,  p.  46. 
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than  are  any  other  characters  in  all  literature.  Where, 
then,  does  the  Ideal  come  in  ?  In  the  sentiments  they 
utter  and  the  language  they  use.  In  this  respect  Hamlet 
is  not  in  the  least  like  human  nature.  Where  in  the  world 
do  we  find  men  and  women  going  about  uttering  Hamlet's 
thoughts  or  using  Hamlet's  diction  ?  We  shall  search  the 
world  and  ransack  the  centuries  in  vain  to  find  anyone 
giving  vent  to  such  sublime  philosophy  expressed  in  such 
splendid  blank  verse.  In  his  one  soliloquy  beginning — 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  Hamlet  has  analysed  the  attitude 
of  the  agnostic  mind  towards  a  future  state,  and  has 
described  its  sentiments  with  such  concentrated  felicity  of 
expression  as  has  rendered  almost  every  line  of  the  speech 
a  proverb.  And  what  is  true  of  Hamlet  is  true  of  all 
Shakspere's  great  characters. 

The  literary  artist  must  give  us  nature,  but  it  must  be, 

in  some  of  its  aspects  at  least,  essentially  idealized.     Why 

was    Thackeray,     with    all     his    undoubted 

s'     genius,  a  failure  as  a  novelist,  compared,  say, 

with  Scott  ?     Some  critics  say  he  was  too  matter  of  fact ; 

others  say  he  was  too  cynical ;  and  others,  that  he  was  too 

honest  to  paint  men  and  women  other  than  he  found  them. 

The  latter  was  his  own  opinion,   and  he  has  told  us  so. 

He  did  not  see  that  in  novels  both  virtue  and  vice  must  be 

enhanced — the  vice  to  set  off  the  virtue,  so  that  the  victory 

of  the  latter  may  appear  all  the  greater  at  the  end.     He 

thought  that  the  readers  of  the  nineteenth   century  were 

different   from   those   of  the    eighteenth,    because,    while 

Fielding  (so  he  imagined)  painted  men  and  women  exactly 

as  they  were,  and  was  popular  ;  yet  he  (Thackeray)  though 

he  painted  them  with  equal  fidelity,  was  not  popular.     It 

does  not  do  nowadays,  he  says,  to  portray  a  man  in  his 

habit  as  he  lived  :     "  We  must  shape  him,  and  give  him  a 

conventional  temper.     You  will  not  hear  what  moves  in 

the    real    world."     His    biographer,    Anthony    Trollope, 
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further  gives  us  Thackeray's  thoughts  on  this  subject : — "  I 
tell  you  how  a  man  really  does  act — as  did  Fielding  with 
Tom  Jones — but  it  does  not  satisfy  you.  You  will  not 
sympathize  with  this  young  man  of  mine,  this  Pendennis, 
because  he  is  neither  angel  ncr  imp.  If  it  be  so,  let  it  be 
so.  I  will  not  paint  for  you  angels  or  imps,  because  I  do 
not  see  them."  The  reply  of  the  public  was — rightly  or 
wrongly — to  brand  Thackeray  as  a  cynic.* 

Nowhere  is  the  search  for  the  lost  Ideal  carried  on  more 
earnestly  than  in  the  department  of  love 
r^'     poetry.     Sometimes  the  Ideal  is  placed  in 
the  past,  as  in  Byron's  Elegy  on  Thyvza  : — 

"  The  love  where  death  hath  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  falsehood  disavow  .  .  . 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught  except  its  living  years." 

Sometimes    it  is    placed  in  the  future — as    in    Marlowe's 

lyric — 

"  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield." 

Nowhere  do  we  find  the  Ideal  more  warmly — more 
passionately  pursued  than  in  amatory  verse,  and  no  branch 
of  our  literature  glows  with  brighter  hues  of  fancy,  or 
sweeter  melody  of  song.  But  the  passion  has  always  a 
past  or  a.  future, — never  a  present  foundation.  Amatory  verse 
is  almost  invariably  composed  before  marriage  or  after 
death. 

Nowhere,  too,  is  there  a  greater  temptation  to  "  o'erstep 
the  modesty  of  nature  "  than  here.  We  want  the  romantic, 
the  heroic,  the  ultra-human  :  yet  if  we  get  too  much  of  it, 
the  result  will  be  ridicule  rather  than  admiration.  The 

*  Thackeray,  by  Trollope  (English  Men  of  Let.'ers). 
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hyperbolical   constancy  of  ''Moore's  lovers"    has    struck 
others  besides  Macaulay  : — 

"  Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day, 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow  and  fleet  in  my  arms, 
Like  fairy  dreams  fading  away  : 

Thou  would'st  still  be  adored  as  this  moment  thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will ; 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still." 

Society  ditties,  though  destitute  of  Moore's  metrical 
felicities,  are  full  of  this  kind  of  frenzied  idolatry,  which 
all  sober  men  and  women  know  to  be  a  caricature  of  the 
truth.  Such  sentiments,  however,  are  firmly  believed  in  by 
all  young  lovers  while  "under  the  influence;"  and  the 
supply  therefore  continues. 

Some  people  love  a  city  life,  and  find  all  the  materials 
for  romance  and  idealism  that  they  need  in  the  "  sweet 
security  of  streets."  Others,  perhaps  the 
try'  majority  of  poetic  minds,  seek  for  their 
Ideal  in  retirement.  The  Hoc  erat  in  votis  of  Horace,  and 
the  Choice  of  Pomfret,  have  been  echoed  by  multitudes  of 
bards  and  minstrels  down  to  our  own  day.  To  quote 
examples  would  be  superfluous.  There  were  lulls  in  this 
tendency — such  as  that  created  by  the  Classical  School — 
but  our  literature  abounds  with  "  Arcadias  "  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  to  the  Lotus  Eaters. 
The  pages  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Milton, 
Cowper,  Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  are  full  of 
the  passionate  appreciation  of  rural  quietude.  There  are 
indeed  few  persons  of  taste  to  whom  a  warm  day  in  June — 
when  the  grass  is  in  its  richest  green,  when  the  hedgerows 
are  aglow  with  sunlit  flowers,  and  vocal  with  bird  life — 
does  not  appeal  with  a  longing  that  warm  days  would 
never  cease,  and  that  such  scenes  might  be  perpetual. 
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Some  there  are  who  love  to  rove  solitary  and  enjoy  nature 
alone : — 

"  Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

Two  paradises  are  in  one 
To  be  in  paradise  alone."  * 

Others  prefer  above  all  things  congenial  company  : — 

"  And  when  in  other  climes  we  meet 

Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting, — 
Where 'all  looks  flowery,  wild  and  sweet, 

And  naught  but  love  is  wanting, — 
We  think  how  great  had  been  the  bliss 

If  heaven  had  been  assigned  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this 

With  some  we've  left  behind  us."  f 

With  no  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  can  we 
realise  our  Ideal  in  this  life.  As  soon  as  we  think  we  have 
"touched  the  happy  isles"  and  reached  the  Elysium  we 
longed  for,  we  find  it  turn  to  dust  and  ashes. 

"  At  a  touch  sweet  pleasure  melteth, 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth." 

Some  poets,  such  as  Shenstone  and  Cowley,  seemed  to 
have  really  compassed  all  the  conditions  of  Arcadian  bliss. 
They   both   retired  with  a  competence   to 
sweet  retreats  in  the  country,  such  as  they 
had  always  longed  for;  but  when  fruition 
was  looked  for  they  found  with  sadness  that — 
"  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men. 

Gang  aft  agley, 

And  lea'  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 
For  promised  joy." 

Shenstone  retired  to  his  pn^ernal  estate — in  Shropshire — 
where  he  spent  much  money  and   time  in  gardening  and 

*  Mar  veil :  Thoughts  in  a  Garden. 
t  Moore. 
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improvements.  This  sylvan  retreat,  the  "  Leasowes," 
attracted  great  attention,  and  was  described  by  Goldsmith 
and  others.  Did  Shenstone  there  find  his  ideal  realized  ? 
Here  is  what  his  biographer  tells  us: — "He  became 
querulous  and  dejected,  pined  at  the  unequal  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  even  contemplated  with  a  gloomy  joy  the 
complaints  of  Swift,  that  he  would  be  forced  to  die  in  a 
rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole." 

Cowley  was  another  who  sighed  for  the  country,  and  all 

the  "  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures  and 

a  moderate  revenue."  and  who  had  his  wishes 

CO^WlGV  S 

j ,     |  granted :    with    what    result    the    city-loving 

Dr.  Johnson — with  no  doubt  a  little  malicious 
satisfaction — explains,  by  quoting  a  letter  of  Cowley's  ; 
in  which,  after  describing  various  mishaps — such  as  a  cold 
that  kept  him  in  his  room  for  ten  days,  and  a  fall  that 
bruised  his  ribs — the  poet  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Besides  I  can 
get  no  money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows  eaten 
up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my  neighbours.  What 
this  signifies  or  may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows  :  if  it  be 
ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  less  than  hanging." 

Some  of  the  Lake  Poets  might  be  thought  an  exception 
to  this  law  :  but  a  little  biographical  reading  in  that  school 
would  soon  dispel  the  delusion.  About  ten  years  before 
Wordsworth  settled  at  Rydal  Mount,  he  had  written— 

"  The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now 
Can  see  no  more  .  . 

But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 

That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth  .  .  . 
But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone  : 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
—Where  is  it  now.'the  glory  and  the  dream  ?  .  .  . 

Nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower." 
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Yet  the  yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  nature  remains, 
and  how  intense  and  general  that  yearning  is,  let  the  land- 
scape scenes  in  our  own  National  Gallery,  our  Royal 
Academy,  and  our  numerous  print  shops  testify. 

Huxley  admitted  that  he  could  not  account  for  our  love 
of  beautiful  scenery  on  any  principle  of  Evolution.  He 
could  not  see  that  it  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  or  the  development  of  the  race.  If,  as  he 
contended,  we  are  evolved  from  a  "  speck  of  palpitating 
slime,"  how  could  he  account  for  our  inveterate  tendency 
to  adore  antiquity  also  ?  In  the  solution  here  contended 
for  both  tendencies  take  their  place  naturally — almost 
necessarily — in  the  human  problem.  Milton  has  lavished 
all  his  wealth  of  poetic  eloquence  and  imagery  in  describing 
the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  most  readers  will  join  with 
Addison  in  thanking  him  for  so  doing  ;  for  beautiful  scenery 
is  particularly  suggestive  of  the  recovery  of  a  lost  ideal. 
A  lovely  landscape  (especially  if  seen  from  a  height) 
suggests  a  heaven  in  which  we  can  fly  over  mountain  and 
river,  and  float  over  valley  and  lake,  as  "  free  as  ocean's 
wildest  wave,"  where  the  climate  is  always  genial,  and  the 
inhabitants  always  happy. 

Our  aesthetic  distance  is  ever  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
bubbles,  but  contact  with  experience  breaks  them  all. 
Some  men  anxious  to  expose  the  delusion  have  gone  about 
breaking  the  bubbles  by  the  hundred.  Such  persons  may 
be  honest  and  well-intentioned,  but  they  will  never  be 
popular ;  for  the  human  heart  wants  its  bubbles,  and  will 
have  them.  Crabbe  saw  that  the  Arcadian  pictures  drawn 
by  our  poets  had  only  a  sentimental  basis ;  and  he 
laboured  to  show  that  the  lovely  and  extensive  vista  which 
charms  us,  say,  from  the  top  of  Richmond  Hill,  or  the 
summit  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  is  made  up  of  towns  and 
villages,  farms  and  hamlets,  cottages  and  houses,  in  many 
of  which  drunkenness,  swearing,  lying,  quarrelling  and 
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cruelty,  together   with   poverty,   disease,  pain,   misery  or 
death  is  the  normal  state  of  things. 

"  By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot, 
As  truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  bards  will  not." 

Crabbe  was  no  doubt  correct ;  but  he  got  little  thanks 
for  his  pains,  and  he  is,  to  this  day,  an  unpopular  and 
neglected  bard. 

As  I  write  I  see  an  article  in  the  Daily  News  discrediting 
the  idea  of  a  Crabbe  revival.  Crabbe,  says  the  writer,  will 
never  be  wholly  forgotten,  but  he  belongs  to  a  class 
"  much  discussed,  sometimes  quoted,  but  rarely  read." 
"  Crabbe  fell  between  two  stools.  He  applied  the  classical 
conventions  to  the  new  study  of  nature — put  his  new  wine  in 
an  old  bottle.  .  .  .  The  experiment  delighted  Jeffrey.  .  .  . 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  delight  anyone  again." 

Others  seek  their  ideal  in  a  Church  ;  and  innumerable 

attempts   have  been  made  to  form  a  perfect 

A  Church.     Churchj  all  of  whieh  attempts  have  hitherto 

been  a  failure,  and  sometimes  a  disastrous  failure. 

Some  seek  the  goal  in  one  direction,  and  some  in 
another,  but  the  remarkable  fact  is,  the  aspiration  pervades 

all  minds  that  are  capable  of  having 

The  Evolutional  .  £ 

Millennium  aspirations  at  all.     The  Evolutionist, 

as  we  have  seen,  regards  the  human 

race    as     advancing,    "  from     precedent    to    precedent," 

towards  a  goal  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  not  even 

man  is   vile.     "  The   historical   evolution    of   humanity," 

says  Huxley,  "  is  generally,  and  I  venture  to  think,  not 

unreasonably,  regarded  as  progress."  *     "  We,  the  elect  of 

culture,"  says  Matthew  Arnold  somewhere,  "are  making 

for  righteousness  on  a  stream  of  tendency." 

*  Naturalism  and  Supernaturalism. 
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But   before   Darwinian   Evolution    was   taught,   before 

Evolution  of  any  kind  was  before  the  public  as  a  prominent 

theory,     our    poets    looked    forward     to 

Millennium1      realizing  the  ideal  with  man  as  he  is,  on 

this  earth  as  it  is.     Burns  did  so  : — 

"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will,  for  a"  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that : 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that,  it's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 

That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

Wordsworth's  Prelude  (1799-1805),  and  Excursion  (1814), 
were  written  to  hasten  the  happy  consummation,  which,  as 
an  earlier  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  thought  had 
actually  begun  in  1789.  Of  a  man  full  of  true  dignity  and 
knowledge,  he  asks  : — 

"  Why  is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
One  only  in  ten  thousand  ?  What  one  is, 
Why  may  not  millions  be  ?  " 

This  question  of  the  Prelude  is  answered  in  the  Excursion. 
'*;  Tennyson  voiced  the  same  sentiment  in  Locksley  Hall, 
when  he  "  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see 
—  Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be  "... 

4<  There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law." 

And  he  repeated  the  belief  even  more  strongly  at  the 
close  of  In  Memoriam  (written  before  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species')  : — 

"  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far  off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.  ' 

But  even  the  agnostic  and  atheistical  poets  give 
utterance  to  a  very  definite  hope  for  a  millennium  of  purity 
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and  perfection.  Take  for  instance,  Shelley.  At  one  time 
he  sighs  for  a  Paradise  beyond  this  life — "This  tree,"  he 
says, 

"  Oh  that  such  our  death  may  be! 
Died  in  sleep,  and  felt  no  pain, 
To  live  in  happier  form  again."  * 

At  another  time  his  Paradise  is  a  mundane  one,  and  his 
hope  is  more  than  a  sigh.  In  his  "  Euganean  "  lines,  he 
speaks  of  a  bower,  built, — 

"  Far  from  passion,  pain  and  guilt  .  .  . 

We  may  live  so  happy  there 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  Paradise, 

The  polluting  multitude: 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm  .  .  . 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife, 

Circling  like  the  breath  of  life, 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode, 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood, 

They,  not  it,  would  change,  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy -vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again." 

Christianity,  however,  is  the  only  thing  that  causes  an 

enthusiastic  looking  forward  to  a  perfect  state.     Not  sermons, 

hymnologies,  and  devotional  writings  only, 

'he  Christian     but    Christian         t       ig   permeated  with 

Millennium.         ^,  .    ,  Tj^      ...  ,          —   . 

this  hope.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  instance 

Cowper's   famous  passage   in   the   last  book  of  the  Task, 

beginning,— 

"  Oh  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true, — 
Scenes  of  accomplished  bliss  !  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ?  " 

*  To  a  Lady  with  a  Guitar. 
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In  which  passage,  says  his  Editor,  "  for  the  first  and  last 
time  he  reaches  sublimity."  * 

Such  passages  as  this  are,  of  course,  based  on  the 
Scriptural  promises  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments ;  but  no  Christian  who  knows  his  Bible  will  look  for 
the  promised  consummation  in  the  present  dispensation. 
The  Christian  looks  for  it  in  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  He  bases  this 
hope  on  authority — an  authority  which  he  accepts  as 
Divine ;  and  he  accepts  it  not  merely  qua  authority,  but 
qua  authority  whose  account  of  human  nature  bears  out  the 
most  scientific  and  up-to-date  analysis  of  the  human  heart. 

"  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

Conolusion. 

Here  Pope  gives  us  half  a  truth  only. 

"  Reason  and  grace  is  dead  : 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of." 

Here  Shakspere  gives  us  the  other  half. 

"  Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst." 

Here  he  gives  both  truths   in   one    (II.   Hen.  IV.  i.   3). 
Shelley  does  likewise,  in  his  Skylark  : — 

"  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not." 

It  is  the  "before"  and  not  the  "after"  hope,  however, 
that  is  the  life  of  life  ;  and  where  all  hope  of  better  things  is 
dead,  the  result  is  despair,  and  the  outcome  often  suicide  : — 

"  Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning, 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve." 

So    sings    Coleridge;    and    poor   Burns,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-six,  had  a  touch  of  this  experience  : — 

*  Rev.  William  Benham,  Globe  Edition  of  CowJ>er,  Intro,  p.  lix. 
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'  The  present  only  toucheth  thee  ; 
But,  och,  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear ; 
And  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 
I  guess  and  fear." 

Whittier's  summing  up  of  the  dual  sentiment  is  more 
attractive : — 

"  God  pity  them  both  !  and  pity  us  all 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall : 
For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these  :  '  It  might  have  been  ! ' 
Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 
And,  in  the  hereafter,  Angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away." 

The  whole  of  human  life  and  conduct  is  coloured  by  this 
divided  allegiance,  which  is  doubtless  but  a  fragment  of 
some  greater  truth.  Such  as  it  is,  meanwhile,  it  may 
suggest  to  some  that  the  "  feeble  myth  "of  Genesis  throws 
more  light  on  human  psychology  than  the  authors  of  the 
"  Descent  of  Man,"  the  "  First  Principles,"  or  the  "  Riddle 
of  the  Universe,"  would  have  us  believe. 
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